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INDIA TODAY AND TOMORROW* 
By 





JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


I 


SERIE IE RES ROR ae ee a ® 
a 


I must begin with an apology. Even though I have 
been connected for a long time with public affairs and 
speak often in public, I am totally unaccustomed to 
: delivering a lecture of the kind I am expected to give 
. y today. Such a lecture should be thoughtful and scholarly, 
x and a good deal of time should be devoted to its 
preparation. Apart from my inexperience in such matters, 
I have found it very difficult, during the Budget Session 
] of Parliament and because of my day to day activities 
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which consume a great deal of time, to do ustice to 
this occasion. 

I was reluctant to accept this assignment but, in 
a moment of weakness, I agreed. I wished to pay 
my homage on this anniversary day of the passing away 
of Maulana Azad, to his memory which we cherish. 
I was fascinated also by the subject suggested to me 
for, in some form or other, the present and the future 
of India have filled my mind. At the same time, I 
was a little alarmed. This subject is too vital and I 
-have been too much connected with the India of today 
to be able to take a dispassionate view. I crave, therefore, 
the indulgence of my listeners for this, my maiden 
effort at a lecture of this kind, prepared under the 
stress of heavy work and other circumstances. 

To endeavour to understand and describe the India 
of today would be the task of a brave man, to say 
anything about tomorrow's India would verge on rashness. 
Indeed, at no time in the world’s history has it been 
more difficult to forecast the future of any country or 
of the world. Events move at an incredible pace, and 
change follows change. The superficial aspect of politics 
covers, innumerable currents below the surface, sometimes 
erupting and upsetting the shape of things. 

India today is the outcome not only of the 
immediate past, but also of the thousands of years of 
the long story of our country. Layer upon layer of 
thought, experience and action have conditioned us and 
made us what we are today. Those of my generation 
in India were especially moulded and conditioned by a 
series of events which are not likely to occur again. 
Not only did we come in contact with a great man 
and a mighty leader who shook us up completely, 
upset our lives and drew us out of the normal routine 
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of living, but we also witnessed and participated in 
events of historic importance. We experienced repeatedly 
moments of high tension and emotional exaltation, and 
also the reaction to this in occasional frustration, almost 
akin to despair. Yet this is not wholly correct, for 
we escaped that feeling of mental and physical collapse 
which usually follows a nervous tension of high degree. 
There was always something to hold on to, a leader 
who was like a rock and a lighthouse, and a movement 
which thrilled us and called out the best in us. 
Those moments were often not pleasurable and were 
sometimes even painful, but there was always a_ sense 
of satisfaction and a feeling that we were engaged 
in great deeds and were marching in step with history. 
Thought and action went together, producing the 
sensation of a full life. What saved us, more than 
anything else, was a belief that we were functioning, 
even in political affairs, on an ethical plane and 
with high ideals. Hatred did not consume us as it 
does in conflicts and, more especially, in nationalist 
struggles. 

There was Gandhiji always before us and in our 
minds. But there were others too, giants among men, 
and there was the comradeship of innumerable men 
and women whose stature had risen because they were 
allied to great causes and to a great leader. Among 
these giants of old, young in years, but always looked 
upon as a veteran and old in wisdom, was Maulana 
Azad. He occupied a special place in our movement 
and he represented to us, more than any one else, 
that synthesis of cultures for which India had always 
striven. He helped us to get out of the ruts 
of a narrow nationalism and enlarged our vision. 
It was strange that so many people, who differed 
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greatly among themselves, should find a _ powerful 
common bond and should work together for a whole 
generation. 


II 


What is India? That is a question which has come 
back again and again to my mind, and in my own 
amateurish way I sought a reply to it in her past 
and in the present. The early beginnings of our history 
filled me with wonder. It was the past of a virile 
and vigorous race with a questing spirit, an urge for 
free inquiry and, even in its earliest known period, 
giving evidence of a mature and tolerant civilization. 
Accepting life and its joys and burdens, it was ever 
searching for the ultimate and the universal. It built 
up a magnificent language, Sanskrit, and through this 
language and its art and architecture, it sent its vibrant 
message to far countries. It produced the Upanishads, 
the Gita and the Buddha. 

Hardly any language in the world has played that 
vital part in the history of a race which Sanskrit has. 
It was not only the vehicle of the highest thought 
and some of the finest literature, but it became the 
uniting bond for India, even though there were political 
divisions. The Ramayana and the Mahabharata were 
woven into the texture of millions of lives in every 
generation for thousands of years. I have often 
wondered that if our race forgot the Buddha, the 
Upanishads and the great epics, what then will it be 
like ? It would be uprooted and would lose the basic 
characteristics which have clung to it and given it 
distinction throughout these long ages. India would 
cease to be India. 
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III 


Gradually deterioration set in, thought lost its 
freshness and became stale, the vitality and exuberance 
of youth gave place to crabbed age. Instead of the 
spirit of adventure there came lifeless routines, and the 
broad and exciting vision of the world was cabined 
and confined and lost in caste divisions, narrow social 
customs and ceremonials. Even so, India was vital 
enough to absorb the streams of people that flowed in- 
to her mighty ocean of humanity, and she never quite 
forgot the thoughts that had stirred her in the days 
of her youthful vigour. 

Subsequently India was powerfully influenced by 
the coming of Islam and Muslim invasions. Western 
colonial powers followed, bringing a new type of domina- 
tion, a new colonialism and, at the same time, the 
impact of fresh ideas and of the industrial civilization 
that was growing up in Europe. This period culminated, 
after a long struggle, in independence and now we -face 
the future with all this burden of the past upon us 
and the confused dreams and stirrings of the future 
that we seek to build. We have all these ages 
represented in us and in our country today. Organised 
power and energy are the symbols of the modern age. 
We have the growth of nuclear science in India and 
atomic energy, and we also have the cow-dung age. 
Thus every century is represented in this country and, in 
addition, there is enormous variety. Behind that variety 
there is the unity which has kept our people together 
through the ages in spite of misfortune and disaster. 
We are plunging into the world of science and techno- 
logy and trying to organise our knowledge in such a 
way that it commands more of the forces of Nature, 
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and we are held back not only by our poverty and 
under-development, but also by some inherited ideas 
and customs. There is no future for us without science 
and technology. At the same time that future will be 
shallow and empty and without any real meaning if 


we ignore or forget our past. 


IV 


So, in the tumult and confusion of our time, we 
- stand facing both ways, forward to the future and 
backwards to the past, being pulled in both directions. 
How can we resolve this conflict and evolve a structure 
for living which fulfils our material needs and, at the 
same time, sustains our mind and spirit? What new 
ideals or old ideals, varied and adapted to the new 
world, can we place before our people, and how can 
we galvanize them into wakefulness and action ? 

We have our particular problems in India. But we 
also-share the major problems of a world which, for 
all its tremendous advance, appears to be losing faith 
in itself. For the present, in India, we are rightly 
absorbed in economic progress, Five Year Plans, and a 
tremendous effort to raise our people's living standards. 
All this is essential and a pre-requisite for any other 
type of advance. But a doubt creeps into our minds. 
Is this by itself enough or is something else to be added 
on to it? The Welfare State is a worthwhile ideal, but 
it may well be rather drab, and the examples of States 
which have achieved that objective bring out new 
problems and difficulties which are not solved by 
material advance alone or by a mechanical civilisation. 
Religion has played an important part in supplying 
some essential needs of human nature. But that type 
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of religion has weakened its hold and is unable to 
meet the onslaught of science and rationalism. Whether 
religion is necessary or. not, a certain faith in a worthwhile 
ideal is essential to give substance to our lives and to 
hold us together. We have to have a sense of purpose 
beyond the material and physical demands of our 
daily lives. 

Socialism and Communism attempt to give this 
sense of purpose, but they have tended to develop 
dogmas of their own. Communists have become the 
metaphysicians of the present age. 

Every society tries to find an equilibrium. Sometimes 
this is through conflict, sometimes by deliberate or 
unconscious attempt to achieve harmony. A primitive 
society which does not change much, lives in a rut, and 
thus has an equilibrium at a low level. A dynamic 
society produces tensions in the individual as well as 
in the community. If this is true, then the present 
tensions in the world indicate a tremendous dynamism, 
a striving for a new equilibrium and a new dimension 
in human existence. That should hearten us if there 
was not an ever present fear that the weapons of the 
nuclear age might annihilate mankind. 

We must look to the future and work for it 
purposively and with faith and vigour, at the same time 
we must keep our past inheritance and derive sustenance 
from it. Change is essential, but continuity is also 
necessary. The future has to be built on the foundations 
laid in the past and the present. To deny the past 
and break with it completely is to uproot ourselves and, 
sapless, dry up. It was the virtue of Gandhiji to keep 
his feet firmly planted in the rich traditions of our 
race and our soil and, at the same time, to function 
on the revolutionary plane. Many criticised him for what 
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they called his acceptance of out-of-date economic 
theories or for his supporting some kind of traditional- 
ism or even encouraging reactionary forces, and yet, any 
one who examines the broad sweep of his activities is 
overwhelmed by their revolutionary consequences. 
Whether we look at them in the political or the social 
field, we find some difficulty in recognising this because 
we have been brought up in the Western traditions of 
conflict. He knew that a true revolution comes from 
the people and not at the top, and that revolution 
must be essentially social. Many eminent social reformers 
came before him and succeeded in bringing about some 
minor changes or in building up a new sect, but 
Gandhiji, talking in terms of Ram Rajya, brought 
revolution to millions of homes without people realising 
fully what was happening. He seldom condemned caste 
as a whole (though in his later days he did so to 
some extent), but by his insistence on the uplift of the 
Depressed Classes and the Untouchables, he undermined 
the entire caste system, and he did so deliberately, 
knowing the consequences. By his technique of political 
action, he vitalised hundreds of millions of people, drove 
out fear from them, and produced in them self-respect 
and self-reliance. By his stress on the underprivileged 
and poverty-stricken, he forced all of us to think in 
terms of social justice. He did all this calmly and 
dispassionately, avoiding to a large extent a sense of 
conflict. Above all, he laid stress on truth and peaceful 
means. Indeed, truth became a condition of living for 
him, and his dynamic action was allied always to truth. 
In doing so, he revived memories in our people of the 
basic principles which had enriched our race in the 
past. Thus he built on old foundations, and at the 
same time, oriented the structure towards the future. 
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The fact that some of his economic or other approaches 
did not fit in with modern ideas or had only some 
temporary significance did not trouble him. He was 
always prepared to adapt himself to changing conditions, 
provided the base was sound. 

It has always seemed to me remarkable how he 
could link the past with the present and even the future. 
And because he could do so, he could make his people 
advance step by step without a break, and also avoid 
conflict to a considerable extent. The most vital lesson 
that he taught us or made us remember afresh, was 
the importance of means. Ends were never enough by 
themselves, for the ends were shaped by the means that 
led to them. If there is any basic truth in this 
principle and in his method of working, then we also 
have to build on the foundations he laid down. That 
does not mean a slavish following of everything that he 
said or did, which might have been suitable at one 
stage of our existence and is no longer appropriate 
today. We have also to adapt ourselves to changing 
circumstances, but the basic principles must continue to 
guide us. 


Vv 


When Islam came to India in the form of political 
conquest, it brought conflict. It had a two-fold effect. 
On the one hand, it encouraged the tendency of Hindu 
society to shrink still further within its shell; on the 
other, it brought a breath of fresh air and fresh ideas, 
and thus had a certain rejuvenating influence. Hindu 
society had become a closed system unlike Buddhism, 
another great product of Indian thought. The Muslims 
who came from outside, brought their own closed system 
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with them. Thus, two closed systems met; neither 
being strong enough to uproot or subdue the other. 
Political triumph did not lead to intellectual, moral or 
religious conquest. The old Indian tradition and faith 
were still strong and firm enough to resist the new 
influence. The Muslims came with a vigorous message 
of their own and could not easily be absorbed, as 
previous comers had been absorbed. Nor could they 
change the essential character of the Indian people. 
Hence the great problem that faced India during the 
medieval period was how these two closed systems, each 
with its strong roots, could develop a healthy relation- 
ship. Wise rulers like Akbar and others realised that 
the only hope for the future lay in some kind of 
harmony being established. 

The philosophy and the world outlook of the old 
Hindus was amazingly tolerant; and yet they had 
divided themselves up into numerous separate caste 
groups and hierarchies. The Muslims had to face a 
new problem, how to live with others as equals. In 
other countries where they had gone, their success was 
so great that this problem did not really arise. They 
came into conflict with Christendom and_ through 
hundreds of years the problem was never solved. In 
India, slowly a synthesis was developed. But before 
this could be completed, other influences came into 
play. Western nations developing industrially and 
becoming strong had the feeling of their essential supe- 
riority over others and lived apart, looking down upon 
those they governed. There was a far greater gulf 
between them and the Indians than there ever had 
been between Hindus and Muslims. 

For the first time, India was subjected to colonial 
rule and governance from a distant and far off 
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country. Previously, the invaders and conquerors who 
had come to India, had made India their home and 
did not look elsewhere ; essentially they became Indians. 
Now a new type of invasion took place which could 
find no roots in India. There was an impenetrable 
barrier between them and the people of the country, 
whether Hindus, Muslims or others. 

Even so, the new liberal thought of the West and 
industrial processes began to affect the mind and life 
of India. A new nationalism developed, which was 
inevitably against colonialism and sought independence, 
and yet which was being progressively affected by the 
new industrial civilization as well as the language, 
literature and ways of the West. This influence was 
largely confined to a top layer of the people, the great 
mass sinking into greater poverty. 

Ram Mohan Roy came, seeking some kind of a 
synthesis between old India and modern trends. 
Vivekananda brought back something of the vigour of 
old Indian thought and dressed it in a modern garb. 
Political and cultural movements grew up and culminated 
in Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore. 

In Europe there had been fierce conflict between 
science and traditional religion, and the cosmology of 
Christianity did not fit in at all with scientific theories. 
Science did not produce that sense of conflict in India 
and Indian philosophy could easily accept it without 
doing any vital injury to its basic conceptions. But 
the social- structure of India became more and more 
incompatible with modern trends. 

In India, as elsewhere, two forces developed—the 
growth of nationalism and the urge for social justice. 
Socialism and Marxism became the symbols of this urge 
for social justice and apart from their scientific content, 
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had a tremendous emotional appeal for the masses. 
Marx was primarily moved by the ghastly conditions 
that prevailed in the early days of industrialisation in 
Western Europe. At that time there was no truly 
democratic structure of the State, and changes could 
hardly be made constitutionally. Hence revolutionary 
violence offered the only way to change. Marxism, 
therefore, inevitably thought in terms of a violent revolu- 
tion. This was also in the tradition of Europe. Since 
then, however, political democracy has spread bringing 
with it possibility of peaceful change. There has also 
been a tremendous scientific and technological advance 
which has brought material prosperity within the reach 
of all. Capitalism itself today has undergone a great 
deal of change, though it maintains its basic features 
and tends towards monopolies and aggregations of 
economic power. The democratic structure of the 
State, organised labour and, above all, the urge for 
social justice as well as scientific and _ technological 
progress, have brought about this transformation. We 
see today capitalist countries which have achieved 
a very high material standard of living for all their 
people. 

We see also a tremendous advance in material 
well-being and scientific and technological progress in the 
Soviet Union, achieved in a relatively short period of 
time. To say that this has been brought about chiefly 
by violence is not correct. There has been enough 
violence in other systems also. But, it is true, I think, 
that because of circumstances, there has been a good 
deal of violence and purges associated with the develop- 
ment of the Soviet Union. The greatest condemnation 
of this violence has come from the great leaders of the 
Soviet Union themselves. 
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VI 


International affairs are dominated today by the 
conflict between the Western Powers and the Communist 
Power, more particularly, by the rivalry between the 
United States of America and the Soviet Union. And 
yet, in spite of the manifest differences, there is an 
amazing similarity between these two Super-Powers. 
They have both developed a high degree of industrial 
and mechanical civilisation; they believe in the ever- 
growing power. of the machine and its capacity to solve 
human problems. Both their peoples are friendly and 
hospitable and attached to peace. The real difference 
today is between the developed countries and those that 
are still under-developed. To these latter has come the 
realisation that only through scientific and _ industrial 
growth, can they achieve any kind of progress or get 
rid of the tremendous material ills that they suffer from. 
To that end they strive, with more or less success, for 
the task is a hard one. In Europe, an _ economic 
revolution preceded a real political revolution, and so 
when the latter came, certain resources had been built 
up by economic changes. In Asia, political revolution 
came first, followed immediately by demands for social 
betterment, which could not easily be fulfilled because 
of economic backwardness and lack of resources. The 
problems of under-developed countries were «ifferent 
from those that had already been industrialised and had 
built up an apparatus for large scale production. It 
is obvious that these under-developed countries could 
not go through the long processes which had industrialised 
Europe and America. There was constant social pressure 
which might well upset the political fabric unless the 
people were given something to satisfy their longings. 
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Then there was also the pressure of rapidly growing 
populations which consumed whatever greater production 
was made, leaving little room for saving or investment 
for further advance. The basic problem thus became one 
of how in an under-developed and _ poverty-stricken 
country, surpluses could be created for investment and 
greater production. Every such attempt meant a greater 
burden on the masses. And yet, those very masses 
claimed rejief from their existing burdens. 

Coercive methods could be employed. But, in the 
final analysis, even coercion cannot go far in the case 
of masses of people unless it is allied to hope for the 
future. Thus, essentially, incentives for greater effort 
had in any event to be provided, and some realisable 
objective had to be placed before the people which 
gave them this hope for the future. That future could 
not be too distant. In a democratic society, everything 
depends on its capacity to rouse the people to greater 
effort by offering such hope and incentives, as well as 
a progressive amelioration of their lot. 

Among the under-developed countries, India is 
perhaps more advanced than most others. During the 
last few years, there has been definite progress made 
in building up a base for industrialisation, in improving 
agriculture, and advancing education aud health. But, 
above all, she has had the advantage of the ideals and 
objectives and disciplines built up by the National 
movement which brought independence. 

Nationalism is still the strongest force in Asia. The 
growth of this nationalism in Asia is obvious. But, even 
in Europe, it is becoming more and more apparent. 
There was the terrible nationalism associated with Fascism 
and Nazism. While that threat was countered, an 
aggressive nationalism, though of a milder type, still 
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influences the policies of many countries. In many 
countries of Europe, this is evident in greater or lesser 
degree. This trend is co-existent with an opposite one 
towards supra-national unity in Europe as represented 
by attempts to develop a common market and many 
common institutions. 

Even in Communist countries, nationalism is in 
evidence. The Soviet Union, greatly influenced by 
Marxist ideas and their subsequent variations, has also 
a strong nationalist element. In the other countries of 
Eastern Europe, the force of nationalism is obvious. 
Even in China, Communism bases itself on nationalism. 
It might be said that the strength of Communism, 
wherever it is in practice, is partly due to its association 
with the national spirit. Where the two are dissociated, 
Communism is relatively weak, except in so far as it 
embodies the discontent that exists in under-developed 
and poverty-stricken countries. 

The nationalist urge, in countries which are still 
under foreign domination,. necessarily takes the form of 
a struggle for independence. In strong and independent 
countries, it tends to some extent towards expansionism, 
though it is somewhat checked by opposing tendencies. 


VII 


Thus we see today a clash between impulses 
towards a larger integration, such as in Europe and 
elsewhere, and the centrifugal forces representing 
traditional nationalism. The great development of 
science and technology and, more particularly, commu- 
nications, presses more and more towards larger inte- 
grations. And it may be presumed that in this, as in 
othcr matters, science, representing the basic facts of 
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modern life, will win in the end. The real danger 
comes from nationalist conflicts which may lead to war. 

The possibility of such a conflict is increased by 
the cold war beween the major ideologies in the world 
today. And yet, behind this supposed conflict of 
ideologies lies the political rivalry of great nations, each 
afraid of the other. There are basic differences in 
outlook and economic doctrine as well as in the domain 
of liberty and the State between the Communist 
countries and those that are not Communist. These 
differences have already lessened somewhat and _ will 
probably continue to lessen, and the gap _ between 
the two, though it appears to be broad and deep, will 
diminish. It is not so much ideology which is changing 
human life, but the growth of science and _ technology 
which are constantly moulding social and economic 
structures. Function Influences form. This is so in 
architecture. It is equally so ultimately in _ social 
structures, the form of that structure following its 
function. Science and technology are constantly changing 
functions, and so the social structure has necessarily to 
adapt its form to these new functions. 

Thus, the essential and most revolutionary factor 
in modern life is not a particular ideology, but techno- 
logical advance. Where technological change is slow, 
the old forms continue. An _ under-developed and 
backward community has backward forms and _ social 
structure which do not allow it to fit in with the 
modern age of science. But the facts of life cannot 
be denied and change must come bringing with it other 
consequences in its train. That change has sometimes 
been rather sudden and upsetting, but even otherwise 
those changes come, though more slowly. 

In a democratic society, that is, where there is 
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adult suffrage and some kind of parliamentary govern- 
ment, the means are provided for the change of function 
and even form to some extent. But old established 
forms and vested interests resist change till it is forced 
down upon them by circumstances. The “establishment” 
is always resistant to any change whether it is religious, 
economic or social. 


VIII 


Living is a continual adjustment to changing condi- 
tions. Every political, economic or social form has a 
certain discipline. There is the discipline of religion, 
and that of social usage, and these include a certain 
moral or spiritual discipline. When functions and forms 
change, the older disciplines are weakened and are 
gradually replaced by new disciplines. The rapidity of 
technological change in the last half century has made 
the necessity of social change greater than ever, and 
there is a continual maladjustment. In the ancient days, 
life was simpler and more in contact with Nature, and 
there was time for reflection and meditation. Now life 
becomes more and more complex, and there is less and 
less of quiet thinking. Even where there is leisure, 
one does not know what to do with it. 

This problem of the use of leisure is gradually 
becoming a major one in the developed countries 
although it does not affect India at present and will 
not affect it in the foreseeable future. A life divorced 
from Nature and more and more dependent upon 
mechanical devices begins to lose its savour and even 
the sense of function leaves it. Moral and _ spiritual 
disciplines break up, and some kind of disillusion follows 
with a feeling that something is wrong with our 
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civilisation. Some people talk of going back to Nature 
and to the simpler life of the ancient days. But, 
whatever virtue there was in this, there can obviously 
be no going back, for the world has changed. An 
individual may take to sannyasa with its renunciation of 
life, but society as a whole cannot do so. It has to 
base itself on an acceptance of life with all its problems 
and difficulties and try to make the most of it. If it 
did not do so, it would perish. 

The advance of science and technology makes it 
definitely possible to solve most of the economic problems 
of the world and, in particular, to provide the primary 
necessities of life to everyone all over the world. It 
holds the promise of higher standards and avenues of 
cultural development opening out. Today the Welfare 
State and even a classless society are not the ideals of 
socialism only, but are accepted by capitalist countries 
also, even though the approaches are different. Thus, 
the basic ideals come nearer to each other and there 
is a possibility of approaching those objectives even 
though the methods might be different. These methods 
will not only be based on some logical theories, but 
will have to depend upon the background and cultural 
development of a country or a community—geographical, 
historical, religious, economic and social. Any real 
change cannot easily be imposed. It has to grow. 
A country, especially one with an old civilisation, has 
deep roots in the past, which cannot be pulled out 
without great harm even though many weeds in the 
form of harmful or out-of-date customs and institutions 
can and should be pulled out. Even as Nature establishes 
some kind of an equilibrium which cannot be disturbed 
suddenly without untoward results appearing, so also in 
a community or a country, it is not easy or desirable 
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to upset old ways of living too suddenly. The attempt 
to solve a problem in this way might well lead to 
graver and more difficult problems. 

This applies to the external world we live in, much 
more so does it apply to the inner life of human 
beings. In dealing with tribal and somewhat primitive 
societies, it is well known that an attempt at too rapid 
a change has led to disastrous consequences. The more 
developed societies may not suffer so much from rapid 
change, but in the jet age and the coming age of 
space travel, no one knows what biological and other 
changes may take place. 

If that is so externally, then surely even greater 
changes would take place in the mind, emotions and 
spirit of man. Man today, as never before in human 
history, has to live with change as a permanent partner 
in his activities and his institutions. Indeed he cannot 
keep pace with this change and though he uses the 
products of science and technology, he seldom under- 
stands them. Education is supposed to develop an 
integrated human being and to prepare young people 
to perform useful functions for society and to take 
part in collective life. But when that society is changing 
from day to day, it is difficult to know how to prepare 
and what to aim at. There is a lack of harmony 
between a highly technical civilisation and the older 
forms of social life and the philosophy underlying them. 
The relationship to Nature changes, and even the 
relationship to one’s own personality undergoes a change. 
The value of human personality diminishes in a 
mechanical society. The individual loses himself in the 
mass and tends to become merely an instrument in a 
complex set-up which is constantly aiming at social and 
economic improvements of the group as a whole. 
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Many of us attach great value to the development 
and the freedom of the individual. Ideological back- 
grounds help or hinder in this process. But perhaps 
the most potent factor in diminishing the value of 
individual personality is mechanisation and automation. 


IX 


We see the effects of these rapid technological changes, 
more especially in young men and women today. Parents 
and educators and social workers are troubled because 
of the divergence between young people and adults. 
The patterns of behaviour which were held by the 
adults, are no longer accepted, and there is a rejection 
of the old moral standards. In extreme cases, there is 
a tendency to criminality, alcoholism, destructiveness 
and eroticism, in addition to a cynical and negative attitude 
towards life and work. In a world of constant change 
and without any assurance or certainty, the hedonistic 
principles of life have a strong appeal. The continuity 
of national culture is threatened and a tendency towards 
social disintegration becomes evident. 

This is perhaps an extreme view and not quite a 
just estimate of what is happening today. But there 
can be no doubt that these tendencies are present, 
more so in the developed and advanced societies than 
in India or other under-developed countries. But it is 
important to note them because similar forces are likely 
to affect our life too. Perhaps, all this is a necessary 
consequence of an age of rapid transition, and a new 
base of civilisation, fitting in with technology, will be 
gradually created, and with it will develop new ideologies, 
new forms of collective life and, indeed, a_ broader 


philosophy of life. 
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I do not know if this is considered too pessimistic 
a view of what is happening. My own reaction to 
events in India or the world is not pessimistic and 
some faith, which I cannot analyse or explain, fills me 
with hope for the future. Perhaps this is due to the 
good fortune that has attended me in a large measure. 
The greatest good fortune has been the tremendous 
affection of the Indian people, but even when I have 
gone abroad, I have met with friendship and_heart- 
warming welcomes from the people everywhere. Thus 
I have developed a great affection for and faith in our 
own people in India and also respect and affection for 
the peoples of other lands. I have realised that what 
one gives, one receives. If one gives affection, it comes 
back in abundant measure; if it is hatred, then we 
get that in return. I have seen and felt that people 
everywhere yearn for peace and goodwill and co-opera- 
tion. If this is so, as I believe it is, then it should 
be possible for us to turn the tide of events from 
conflict to co-operation, from thoughts of war to the 
works of peace. 

Fear, I think, is probably the greatest evil, because 
out of fear rise conflict and violence. Violence is a 
reaction to fear, so also is untruth. In our ancient 
writings, it is said that the greatest gift that can be 
given is that of fearlessness—abhaya-dana. A person who 
is free from fear can view things in a right perspective 
and can preserve a certain integrity in mind and 
actions. Today we see fear enveloping the world and 
even the greatest and most powerful nations are affected 
by it. Wealth and power, instead of lessening that 
element of fear actually increase it. None of us, except 
saints and supermen, can become absolutely fearless. 
But we can keep this ideal before us and try to achieve 
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it. Gandhiji’s greatest contribution to India was to 
lessen this sense of fear among our people. 

Fearlessness leads to compassion and _ tolerance. 
When we think of the Buddha, it is his compassion 
that overwhelms us: when we think of Ashoka, it is 
his amazing toleration that pulls us up from our narrow 
creeds. 

The world is full of conflicts, national, international 
and of race, religion, creed and class. It is absurd to 
deny or ignore these conflicts, but we can approach 
them not by way of conflict, but by way of peace and 


thus seek to resolve them. 
xX 


Internationally, the major question today is that of 
world peace. This involves an attempt to solve the 
great problems and disputes which afflict us. How a 
solution may come, it is not for me to say. But I think 
we should be clear in our minds as to the means we 
adopt and the way we tread to find the solution. It 
is often said that the choice today is between war, 
involving almost total annihilation, and some peaceful 
solution of these problems. If these are the alternatives, 
then the choice is clear. Having made that choice, it 
should follow that everything that adds to the tensions 
of the world has to be avoided. We must come to 
the firm conclusion that war today must be ruled out, 


for it does not even promise victory or the fruits of © 
victory. To live on the verge of war and to practise | 
brinkmanship is, therefore, the absence of wisdom. Even — 


though we may differ from each other, we must refrain 
from angry criticisms and condemnations; we must 


realise that it is absurd for any one group to call half © 
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the world evil or dominated by evil. It is easy to 
criticise the capitalist world or the communist world, 
but both have great virtues if they have also many 
failings, and both tend to move in the same direction 
in spite of their inner conflicts, and both are governed 
by the advance of science and technology. The only 
course open is for us to accept the world as it is and 
develop toleration for each other. The old conflicts of 
mutually exclusive religions gradually ended after bloody 
wars and a new toleration grew up. There is no reason 
why toleration should also not grow up between rival 
economic and social theories. Ultimately the facts of 
life will decide and influence both. It should be open 
to each country to develop in its own way, learning 
from others, and not being imposed on by them. In 
this way, each ideology will influence the other and be 
influenced by it. 

Nationalism is a healthy and desirable state in a 
people ; when suppressed, it reacts strongly, but when 
allied to too much power, it may become aggressive and 
chauvinistic. Modern nationalism has been a reaction 
against foreign imperialisms and racialisms. 

Racialism still exists in varying degrees in many 
countries, but it is generally condemned. Only in the 
Union of South Africa is it the accepted philosophy of 
the State. It is clear that this is a terrible source of 
conflict and as it involves domination in its worst form, 
it must produce bitterness and strong reactions. To 
leave this conflict to be decided by methods of violence 
is a counsel of despair, apart from the disastrous 
consequences which this would bring in its train. It 
may be that world opinion against racialism will become 
so strong that no country or group will be able to 
advocate it or practise it. 
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Imperialism or colonialism, whatever form it may 
take, is also completely out of place today in the world 
and is a source of conflict. It exists still in many places 
and its philosophies influence many minds. But it is a 
discredited creed and is everywhere on the defensive. 
A world policy must therefore be to bring about the 
end of racialism and imperialism and leave countries to 
work out their own destinies. This might lead to 
disorder and chaos in some countries, but that will be 
limited and not affect larger areas and will probably 
right itself after a while. What is wrong and leads to 
dangerous consequences today is the attempt of one 
country to impose its will on another. 

Military alliances and the cold war, whatever their 
justification in the past, lead today to insecurity and 
fear of war. They prevent the normal development of 
countries and vitiate the atmosphere of the world. So 
long as there is a cold war, there will be no toleration. 
Instead of undeveloped countries being helped to grow 
and raise their standards, military considerations come 
into play and often political regimes which are reactionary 
and disliked by the people are bolstered up, thus 
adding further to insecurity. 

It is unrealistic to suggest that the troubles, conflicts 
and passions of the world can be removed by some 


magic wand or pious phrases. But it is totally realistic 7 


to recommend a course of action which tends to lessen 


tensions and ultimately does away with the probability © 
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of conflict. Essentially, this course of action is a new 
mental approach followed by political and economic | 


policies in line with it. The Panch-sheel (Pajfica-sila), | 
or the Five Principles, about which so much has been © 
said, offer that approach but this approach can only © 
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not merely the bandying of words which have lost 
meaning. Peace is not a physical abstention from war, 
but an attempt to create a climate of peace all over 
the world. 


XI 


In India we have attempted to follow this policy 
in international affairs though I cannot say that we 
have always been successful in doing so. Foreign policies 
depend ultimately on internal conditions and develop- 
ments. Internal progress for us, therefore, becomes 
essential if we are to play any effective part in world 
affairs. It is even more essential, of course, for our 
own well-being. 

After the first Five Year Plan and two years of 
the Second Plan, we have made definite progress in 
many directions, some obvious, others not so apparent. 
The pace of progress has not been as rapid in some 
directions as we would have liked it to be, but let us 
remember that it has been solid and substantial progress. 
Both in agriculture and industry that progress is evident 
and it is ultimately on this that our future will depend. 

Education is the base of this progress and considerable 
attention is being paid now both to the spread of 
basic education and technical education. Millions of 
boys and girls are going through school and college 
courses and hundreds of thousands are being trained 
in Universities and technical institutes. These figures 
are only a part of India’s population and much 
remains to be done. But, even so, the numbers are 
large and as they come out of school and college, they 
bring a new outlook to the business of their lives. 
Thus, slowly but inevitably, our social patterns are 
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changing. The greatest and perhaps the most revolu- 
tionary change is through the enlargement of women’s 
education. It is these girls and young women who are 
influencing and will progressively change the whole life 
of the people of India. For the present these changes 
have taken place more in cities and towns than in the 
rural areas, but even our villages are being affected by 
them and, in the course of another few years, basic 
education will cover the entire school-going age. 

Much is said in criticism of present-day education 
and nearly all of us have joined in criticising some aspects 
of it. And yet the fact remains that education is 
spreading fast and changing the texture of our living. 

There is the problem of population. There has been 
a remarkable increase in population all over the world, 
and at this pace of increase it is expected that the 
world population may be anything between 3,500 and 
5,000 million by the end of this century. In India, 
the estimates vary between 600 million and 680 million 
by the year 2000 A.D. The figure of 600 million is 
the least that we can expect, provided we can check 
the pace of growth to some extent. 

There are two aspects of this growth of population. 


The one with which we are most concerned is that it 
comes in the way of our economic advance and keeps 3 
standards low even though we might be making progress 3 
in other directions. The other aspect is that this 3 
tremendous world growth of population is eating up | 
the world’s resources and industrial materials at a 7 
terrific pace. If the entire world functions in this | 
respect as the United States of America is doing today, : 
then probably by the end of the century all the essential © 
materials in the world that are available today will | 
be consumed. That is, of course, unlikely but even if a 
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the rate of consumption in other countries is much 
slower, the available materials cannot last for more 
than a few hundred years. 

Thus two consequences flow: one is that we must 
check the rate of growth of population and the other, 
we must find other power sources and _ materials. 
Possibly the development of Atomic Energy will provide 
us with other sources of power. We in India are 
most concerned with checking the growth of population 
and this has become a matter not only of importance 
but of urgency. 


XII 


There are two basic facts which we have to keep 
in mind. One, the tremendous growth of productive 
Capacity in some nations and consequently wealth and 
power, as a result of the growth of science and 
technology. The other is the great disparity between 
these wealthy and powerful nations and the under- 
developed nations. This disparity tends to increase 
and, in fact, has increased considerably in recent years, 
in spite of the efforts to raise the level of the under- 
developed nations. If normal economic and other forces 
are allowed full play, they will make the rich nations 
richer and more powerful while the others will be 
struggling painfully to meet their basic needs. Unto 
those that have, more shall be given. Even within a 
century, the more developed areas tend to advance 
more than the other areas. 

As a result of this, conflicts and dangers of war 
between nations arise, and social unrest increases in 
the under-developed countries. On the one hand, power 
and wealth are sources of rivalry and conflict; on the 
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other, poverty and misery also lead to upsets and 
conflict. Both result in fear and insecurity. Too much 
concentration of wealth and power does not bring 
security and prevents a proper understanding of the 
forces at play in the world. These disparities, whether 
between nations or within a nation, therefore, should 
be lessened. 

It is not possible to solve the problems of the 
nuclear age with the conventional approaches of yesterday. 
Neither in politics nor in economics can those conven- 
tional ideas yield satisfactory results. In international 
affairs, we see the lack of wisdom in carrying on a 
cold war with all its accompaniment of fear and hatred, 
when it is evident that this increases the dangers to 
humanity and cannot possibly lead to a solution. Nuclear 
tests are carried on even when eminent scientists tell 
us that each such test has very harmful consequences 
in the present and for future gererations. Why then 
are these out-of-date policies pursued which have neither 
logic nor reason behind them, apart from any moral 
principle ? One would expect an immediate and unani- 
mous decision to stop all nuclear tests and to proceed 
with a progressive reduction of armaments. Fear will 
prevent any kind of unilateral step, but reason should 
bring about bilateral arrangements which are to the 


advantage of every country. 
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This same argument applies to economic theories 
and approaches, and there is little understanding of | 


mass poverty with a relatively few affluent countries | 
If it is urgently necessary for | 
the under-developed countries to raise their standards, | 


it is equally necessary, from their own point of view, | 
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These problems of today belong to a new world 
and cannot be solved by the application of old world 
methods. 

It is a tragedy that colossal sums of money should 
be spent on armaments to the great detriment of social 
advance in, the world. It is an even greater tragedy 
that the climate of fear and unreason should continue 
when the: way to understanding is open. Understanding 
does not come through the military approach which can 
only lead to more fear and tension. I am not blaming 
any particular country because, to a greater or lesser 
extent, all countries are in the grip of this climate 
of fear and cannot wholly disentangle themselves 
from it. All we can do is to try our utmost to 
change this climate in our own relations with other 
countries. 

In the early days of capitalism, and, indeed to a 
large extent even now, the greatest stress was laid on 
production. That was necessary then. But it became 
increasingly evident that production by itself does not 
solve our problems or lead to happiness and content- 
ment. The passion for riches, for acquisition, for more 
and more wealth tends to corrupt and to create 
jealousies and conflicts. If the objective aimed at is 
social balance in a community or in the world at large, 


' production by itself does not achieve it. Indeed, it 


tends to create greater imbalances. Thus the problem 
of equitable distribution and the right use of what is 
produced becomes important. In the final analysis, 
what is required is the wisdom how to live and make 
the most of life for oneself and for the community. 
Economic policy can no longer be considered as some 
interpretation of Natures laws apart from human 
considerations or moral issues. 
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XIII 


I have referred to these larger issues repeatedly 
because we cannot get away from them and they 
influence even our domestic problems. We are so tied 
up with inherited ideas that it becomes difficult to 
consider our problems in their present-day context. 
Poverty is a degradation, and the obvious reaction is to 
get rid of it. To talk of freedom in poverty is almost 
a contradiction in terms. Worst of all, poverty tends 
to become self-perpetuating. But too much wealth and 
affluence, whether in an individual or a society, has also 
its attendant evils which are becoming evident today. 
The mere piling up of material riches may lead to an 
emptiness in the inner life of man. 

The socialist approach is certainly an economic one, 
but it tries to take into consideration these other factors 
also. There is a danger that socialism, while leading 
to affluence and even equitable distribution, may still 
miss some of the significant features of life. It is largely 
for this reason that stress becomes necessary on the 
individual. 

In India our problems today are essentially of 
economic development and higher standards of living. 
We have deliberately laid down as our objective a 


socialist pattern of society, though we have not precisely - 


defined it. I think it is desirable to avoid precise 
definitions because they tend to become dogmas and 
slogans which come in the way of clear thinking in a 
world which is rapidly changing.. But too much vague- 
ness also comes in the way of effective action. There 
have to be, therefore, definite goals and some clear 


notions as to how to reach them. 
I have suggested previously that each country should 
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develop without any imposition from outside. While 
help and advice should be welcomed, imposition prevents 
healthy growth and creates conflict. Therefore, every 
country should be allowed to fashion its own policy 
provided it does not do injury to other countries as far 
as possible. We must accept that none of us has the 
monopoly of truth and also that what may suit us may 
not be suitable to others living in different conditions. 
We must also accept that we have to live in this world 
with many things that we dislike, and the only influence 
we should exercise is by our own conduct and policies 
and by friendly co-operation with others. In_ spite 
of the great difference between rival ideologies today, 
I believe that the points of similarity are growing and 
circumstances are bringing them nearer to each other. 
If fear was not present and threats and compulsion not 
used, this process of coming together will be hastened. 
This means that, broadly speaking, the status quo must 
be accepted, whether in the political or the economic 
sphere, as between nations. Problems requiring solution 
must be dealt with through peaceful methods. 

There are conflicts within a nation. There is a 
difference, however, as in a democratic apparatus with 
adult suffrage, those conflicts can be solved by normal 
constitutional methods. On the whole, religious conflicts 
do not take place now. Racial conflicts are limited to 
a few areas in the world, though the racial problem 
remains. In India we have had most distressing spec- 
tacles of conflicts based on provincialism or linguism. 
In the main, however, it is the conflict of class interests 
that poses problems today, and in such cases vested 
interests are not easy to displace. Yet we have seen in 
India powerful vested interests like those of the old 
Princes and of the big jagirdars, talukdars and 
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zamindars solved by peaceful methods, even though that 
meant a break-up of a well established system in favour 
of a privileged few. While, therefore, we must recognise 
that there is a class conflict, there is no reason why 
we should not deal with it through these peaceful 
methods. They will only succeed, however, if we have 
a proper objective in view clearly understood by the 
people. 


XIV 


Personally I think that the acquisitive society, which 
is the base of capitalism, is no longer suited to the 
present age. It may have been suitable in an earlier 
period and, undoubtedly, capitalism has great gains to 
its credit, but the world has outgrown that stage. It 
is too complex and crowded and we sit almost on each 
other’s threshold. We have to evolve therefore a higher 
order more in keeping with modern trends and condi- 
tions and involving not so much competition but much 
greater co-operation. Ultimately this should lead to a 
World State. This can only take place in an atmos- 
phere of freedom for each national group to develop 
according to its likes without interfering with others. 

While an acquisitive society, based on the profit 
motive, appears to be out of place in the new world 
that is growing up, it does not mean that there should 
be no incentives. Incentives will always be necessary 
though they may not be confined to financial benefits. 
We have to encourage the spirit of adventure, of 
invention and of taking risks in order to give an edge 
and substance to our lives. Private enterprise would 
still have a large field, but even that should function 
in a different way and not purely in the acquisitive 
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way. In India we have entered, belatedly, into the 
phase of industrial revolution. We have done so at a 
time when parts of the world are in the jet and 
nuclear age. We have thus, in effect, to proceed 
simultaneously with both these revolutionary changes and 
this involves a tremendous burden. We have accepted 
socialism as our goal, not only because it seems to us 
right and beneficial but because there is no other way 
for the solution of our economic problems. It is some- 
times said that rapid progress cannot take place by 
peaceful and democratic methods and that authoritarian 
and coercive methods have to be adopted. I do not 
accept this proposition. Indeed, in India today any 
attempt to discard democratic methods would lead to 
disruption and would thus put an end to any immediate 
prospect of progress. From the long term point of view 
also I believe in the dignity of the individual and in 
as large a measure of freedom for him as possible, though 
in a complex society freedom has to be limited lest it 
-injure others. 

The mighty task that we have undertaken demands 
the fullest co-operation from the masses of our people. 
That co-operation cannot come unless we put forward 
an objective which is acceptable to them and which 
promises them results. The change we seek necessitates 
burdens on our people, even though we can least bear 
them; unless they realise that they are partners in 
the building up of a society which will bring them 
benefits, they will not accept these burdens or give 
their full co-operation. What is called “free enterprise” 
will never appeal to the masses of our people; it 
will lead to the use of our resources often for purposes 
that are not of primary importance. It will mean 
the exploitation of the profit motive in which the 
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individual may be interested but not society as a 
whole. 

The strongest urge in the world today is that of 
social justice and equality. The old feudal system was 
based on the possession of land by a few and the 
others living on the verge of existence. No one commends 
that system today. So also many of the systems prevalent 
today have lost their hold and are not compatible with 
either people’s thinking or scientific advance. 


XV 


The nature of the task that we have to face demands 
a carefully planned and scientific approach so as to 
utilise our available resources in the best possible way 
and to direct the nation’s efforts towards our goal. It 
is curious that in this age of science there are still 
some people who believe in the haphazard method of 
private enterprise with individual profit as the dominant 
motive. 

We are in the middle of our Second Five Year 
Plan and the Third Plan looms ahead of us. We have 
arrived at a stage when this Plan must lay down 
definitely the physical goals to be reached and the manner 
of achieving them. By the end of the Third Plan we 
hope, as our President pointed out in his address to 
Parliament, that “a solid foundation will have been laid 
for future progress in regard to our basic industries, 
agricultural production and rural development, thus lead- 
ing to self-reliant and self-generating economy.” We do 
not expect to solve our problems by the end of the 
Third Plan and there will bé many other Five Year 
Plans succeeding it, but we do aim at breaking this 
barrier of poverty so that our under-development may 
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not perpetuate itself. If we succeed in that, as I trust 
we will, then we shall advance at a more rapid pace 
and will be less dependent on others. 

That will involve a heavy burden, but there is no 
escape from it if we are serious and determined to 
advance rapidly towards our objectives. 

In recent months, some decisions have been taken 
in regard to land which have evoked some criticism. 
We see here the class conflict which is inevitable when 
any major social change takes place. I am sure that 
we shall resolve this conflict also peacefully and 
co-operatively as we have previously resolved other such 
conflicts. 

There is, I am convinced, no other way but that 
of co-operation for our rural population. Multi-purpose 
co-operatives are essential for them and these should 
lead to co-operative farming. I do not think that 
collective farming is suited to India in present circum- 
stances and I would not like our farmers to become 
indistinguished units in a machine. The fact we should 
remember is that there are too many people in this 
country and relatively little land. The mere fact of 
controversy over these issues indicates that progress is 
being made and we are getting out of the economic ruts 
of ages. 

It is not by some mere theory, however good, that 
we shall enthuse the masses of our cultivators. The 
essential approach must be to make them understand 
and co-operate and to develop self-reliance. Hence the 
importance of giving powers to the village panchayat 
and the village co-operative. The argument that they 
might misuse these powers, though it may have some 
force, has no real validity. The risk has to be taken, as 
only thus will the people learn through trial and error. 
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The Community Development Movement in India 
started six and a half years ago and now covers over 
300,000 villages. This is remarkable advance and I 
think that it will produce and to some extent is producing 
revolutionary results in the country. I know well its 
failings, but its successes are even more obvious. 
Effective results will depend on the measure of the 
people’s association with it. Officials and _ trained 
personnel have importance, but the real part will have 
to be played by the average farmer. I think that a 
new spirit is spreading in our countryside as a result 
of this Community Development Scheme. 

Whether in land or in industry or in the governmental 
apparatus, institutional changes become necessary from 
time to time as functions change, and a new set of 
values will replace those that have governed the old 
acquisitive society based on the profit motive. The full 
change-over must take time, for the problem before us 


is ultimately to change the thinking and activities of 
hundreds of millions of people, and to do this 
democratically by their consent. But the pace of change 
need not be slow and, indeed, circumstances will not 
allow of too much gradualness. : 


XVI 


India today presents a very mixed picture of hope 
and anguish, of remarkable advances and at the same 
time of inertia, of a new spirit and also the dead 
hand of the past and of privilege, of an overall and 
growing unity and many disruptive tendencies. Withal § 
there is a great vitality and a ferment in _ people’s 
minds and activities. Perhaps, we who live in the 
middle of this ever-changing scene, do not always realise 
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the full significance of all that is happening. Often 
outsiders can make a better appraisal of this situation. 

It is a remarkable thing that a country and a 
people rooted in the remote past, who have shown so 
much resistance to change in the past, should now be 
marching forward rapidly and with resolute steps. We 
are making history in India even though we might 
not be conscious of it. 

What will emerge from the labour and the tumults 
of the present generation? What will tomorrow’s India 
be like, I cannot say. I can only express my hopes 
and wishes. Naturally, I want India to advance on 
the material plane, to fulfil her Five Year Plans to 
raise the standards of living of her vast population; 
I want the narrow conflicts of today in the name of 
religion or caste, language or province, to cease, and 
a classless and casteless society to be built up where 
every individual has full opportunity to grow according 
to his worth and ability. In particular, I hope that 
the curse of caste will be ended for there cannot 
be either democracy or socialism on the basis of 
caste. 

Four great religions have influenced India—two 
emerging from her own thought, Hinduism and Buddhism, 
and two coming from abroad but establishing themselves 
firmly in India, Christianity and Islam. Science today 
challenges the old concept of religion. But if religion 
deals not with dogmas and ceremonials, but rather with 
the higher things of life, there should be no conflict 
with science or inter se between religions. It might be 
the high privilege of India to help in bringing about 
this synthesis. That would be in India’s ancient tradition 
inscribed on Ashoka’s Edicts. Let us remember the 
message of Ashoka: 
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“The increase of spiritual strength is of many 
forms. 

“But the root is the guarding ae one’s speech so 
as to avoid the extolling of one’s own religion or the | 
decrying of the religion of another, or speaking lightly © 
of it without occasion or relevance. 

“‘As proper occasions arise, persons of other religions © 
should also be honoured suitably. Acting in this manner, 7 
one certainly exalts one’s own religionists and also helps 
persons of other religions. Acting in a contrary manner, © 
one injures one’s own religion and also does disservice © 
to the religions of others. : 

“One who reveres one’s own religion and disparages | 
that of another from devotion to one’s own religion | 
and to glorify it over all other religions, does injure = 
one’s own religion most certainly.” : 

In Ashoka’s day, religion covered all kinds of faith | 
and duty. Today we do not quarrel over religion so | 
much but over political and economic matters and 4 
ideologies. But we might well follow Ashoka’s advice 7 
in dealing with people who differ from us in politics | 
or in economics. There was no place for the cold war | 
in Ashoka’s mind. There need be none today. E 

Tomorrow’s India will be what we make it by © 
today’s labours. I have no doubt that India will © 
progress industrially and otherwise; that she will advance | 
in science and technology; that our people’s standards © 
will rise; that education will spread and that health 7 
conditions will be better; and that art and culture will 9 
enrich people’s lives. We have started on this pilgrimage | 
with strong purpose and good heart, and we. shall) 
reach the end of the journey, however long that might be. 

But what I am concerned with is not merely our | 
material progress, but the quality and depth of our | 
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people. Gaining power through industrial processes, will 
they lose themselves in the quest of individual wealth 
and soft living? That would be a tragedy, for that 
would be a negation of what India has stood for in 
the past and, I think, in the present time also as 
exemplified by Gandhi. Power is necessary, but wisdom 
is essential. It is only power with wisdom that is good. 

All of us now talk of and demand rights and 
privileges, but the teaching of the old dharma was about 
duties and obligations. Rights follow duties discharged. 

Can we combine the progress of science and 
technology with this progress of the mind and _ spirit 
also? We cannot be untrue to science, because that 
represents the basic fact of life today. Still less can 
we be untrue to those essential principles, for which 
India has stood in the past throughout the ages. Let 
us then pursue our path to industrial progress with all 
our strength and vigour and, at the same time, remember 
that material riches without toleration and compassion 
and wisdom may well turn to dust and ashes. Let 
us also remember that “Blessed are the Peace-makers.” 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


The sun shone on a far-away morning, 
while the forest murmured its hymn of praise to light ; § 
and the hills, veiled in vapour, : 
dimly glimmered like earth’s dream in purple. 
The King sat alone in the coconut grove, 
his eyes drowned in a vision, 
his heart exultant with the rapturous hope 
of spreading the chant of adoration 
along the unending path of time : 
“Let Buddha be my refuge.” 


His words found utterance in a deathless speech of delight, 


in an ecstasy of forms. 
The island took it upon her heart ; 


her hill raised it to the sky. 
Age after age, the morning sun daily illumined its great 
meaning. | 
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While the harvest was sown and reaped 
in the near-by fields by the stream, 
and life, with its chequered light, 
made pictured shadows on its epochs 
of changing screen, 
the prayer, once uttered in the quiet green of an ancient 
morning, 
ever rose in the midst of the hide-and-seek of 
tumultuous time : 
| “Let Buddha be my refuge.” 


h cent. 


The King, at the end of his days, 
is merged in the shadow of a nameless night 
among the unremembered, 
leaving his salutation in an imperishable rhythm of 
stone 
which ever cries : 
‘Let Buddha be my refuge.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Generations of pilgrims came 
On the quest of an immortal voice for their worship ; 
and this sculptured hymn, in a grand symphony of gestures, 
took up their lowly names and uttered for them : 
“Let Buddha be my refuge.” 


The spirit of those words has been muffled in mist 

in this mocking age of unbelief, 
and the curious crowds gather here 

to gloat in the gluttony of an irreverent sight. 
Man to-day has no peace,— 

his heart arid with pride. 

He clamours for an ever-increasing speed 
in a fury of chase 
for objects that ceaselessly run, but never reach a 


meaning. 


And now is the time when he must 
come groping at last to the sacred silence, 
which stands still in the midst of surging centuries of noise, 
till he feels assured 
that in an immeasurable love ; 
dwells the final meaning of Freedom, 


whose prayer is : 
“Let Buddha be my refuge.”* 


*Courtesy Visvabharati Quarterly, 
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INDIAN PATTERN OF LIFE AND THOUGHT 
—A GLIMPSE OF ITS EARLY PHASES 


By 
Dr. R. N. DANDEKAR 


Ir is customary to regard the Veda as the starting 
point of the entire ancient Indian way of life and 
thought. A critical consideration of the question regard- 
ing the genesis of several significant concepts and 
practices which had prevailed in ancient India would, 
however, show that they could by no means be 
traced back to the Veda, either ideologically or from 
the point of view of literary documentation. It would 
appear that long before the Vedic Aryans migrated into 
the land of the seven rivers on their avowed mission 
of conquest and colonisation, a distinct socio-religious 
pattern had evolved in the Indian sub-continent. 
Unfortunately no direct literary sources are now avail- 
able to enlighten us on this pre-Vedic non-Aryan 
pattern of life and thought. But the cumulative 
evidence of archaeology, anthropology, ethnology and 
linguistics yields a more or less vivid picture in this 
respect. Moreover, this pre-Vedic pattern of life and 
thought had extended so far and wide and had become 
so firmly established on the Indian soil that it did not 
fail—indeed, it could not have failed—to influence the 
Vedic Aryan ideology itself in an unmistakable manner. 
In spite of the obviously deliberate attempts on the part 
of the Vedic (Brahmanic) hierarchy to suppress these 
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influences, it was compelled, presumably on account of 
sheer popular pressure, to accommodate into its own 
pattern of life and thought some aspects of what was 
to it an alien way of life and thought, albeit in a 
modified—in some cases vitally and substantially modified 
—form. It is indeed only on such an assumption that 
the occurrence in Brahmanism of certain concepts and 
practices which are obviously non-Vedic in character, 
can be accounted for. 

_ By way of illustration, attention may be drawn to 
the Siva-religion and the practices and cults associated 
with it. The fact that the existence of this religion is 
clearly evidenced in the Indus Valley civilisation is 
sufficient to prove its pre-Vedic non-Aryan provenance. 
Indeed, it can be shown that the worship of Siva, the 
‘“‘red’’ god, had spread in several parts of India long 
before the penetration of the Vedic Aryans in those 
parts—different features of the character and cult of 
that god being emphasized in different regions. The 
Siva-religion was essentially non-Vedic in character. It 
was obviously an iconic religion, while idol-worship was 
entirely unknown to the Veda. The formal worship of 
this pre-Vedic god consisted, among other things, in 
besmearing his icon with some substance (puja) and 
offering raw oblations (bali) directly before it. As 
against this the typical Vedic form of worship was homa, 
that is, offering of oblations to gods through fire—the 
gods themselves not being actually present in the form 
of idols and it being believed that those oblations were 
conveyed to them by fire who was therefore called 
havya-vahana i.e. ‘carrier of the offering’. Further there were 
usually associated with the Siva-religion cults which glori- 
fied a life of renunciation, asceticism, wandering mendi- 
cancy and severe austerities. Some kind of yoga practices 
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also seem to figure prominently in these cults. The 
Vedic Aryan ideal, on the other hand, was one of a 
materially secure and prosperous family life. Similarly, 
the early Veda does not show any traces of yoga. In 
this connection we may indeed speak in very broad 
terms of two traditions—the pre-Vedic non-Aryan Yaiti- 
tradition and the Vedic Aryan Rsi-tradition. The 
non-Vedic character of the cults sponsored by the 
Siva-religion is clearly indicated by the antagonistic 
attitude, towards yatis, of Indra, the chief god of the 
hieratic Vedic religion. But it may be presumed that 
the Siva-religion had been so very deeply rooted in the 
popular mind that the protagonists of the hieratic Vedic 
religion found the pressure of that popular religion 
almost irresistible. They were therefore obliged to accept, 
howsoever reluctantly, the Siva-religion and the cults 
associated with it. The Vedic god Rudra, for instance, 
is but an aryanised version of the proto-Indian Siva. 
It is significant that the various references to Rudra in 
Vedic mythology and ritual isolate that god from the 
other gods of the Vedic pantheon in a very conspicuous 
manner. One also gets the unmistakable impression 
that the cults of the Vratyas, Munis and Brahmacarins, 
which were closely allied to the Rudra-Siva-worship, 
followed a way of life which was fundamentally different 
from that of the Vedic Aryans. 

All this would indicate how very inadequate it was 
to seek in the Veda, the only or even the main 
fountain-head of Indian thought as a whole. It is 
indeed possible to point to some other concepts in Indian 
thought, such as atomism, for which it is not possible 
to posit any Vedic origin. Further, a critical study of 
some later systems of Indian philosophy like Samkhya, 
Yoga, Vaisesika, Buddhism and Jainism would show that 
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there existed in these systems a substratum of common 
concepts which were definitely not derived from the 
Veda but which might be traced back to a pre-Vedic 
Magadhan thought-matrix. The traditions regarding the 
various lives of Gautama Buddha and the twenty-three 
Jain Tirthamkaras who preceded Mahavira are certainly 
quite significant in this connection. It would seem that 
the pre-Vedic current of thought with its many rami- 
fications continued through centuries to serve as a 
significant source for the later Indian thought to draw 
upon. The Vedic Aryan current of thought which was 
in a sense foreign tothe Indian soil, never succeeded— 
indeed it could not have succeeded—in superseding it 
completely. As a matter of fact, a large number of 
elements in the classical Hindu way of life and thought 
clearly betray a pre-Vedic non-Aryan origin. From this 
point of view, the Aryan Vedism may be regarded as 
a grand interlude in the continuity of ancient Indian 
thought. 

The earliest literary manifestations of Indian thought 
are however to be found in the Veda. It should be 
remembered that the Veda, in respect of whose creation 
tradition denies any human agency, is not one single 
book. It has been very aptly described as a whole 
library and literature. Its extent in point of authorship, 
geography and chronology of composition, and of form 
and contents is indeed vast. But a critical student 
would notice that in spite of its vastness and variety, 
there rans through the Veda a thread of logical unity 
which invests it with some kind of oneness. From 
the point of view of literary form and contents, this 
literature which is usually called the Veda, is normally 
divided into three periods, the Samhita, the Brahmana 
and the Upanisad—each succeeding literary period being 
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logically and historically the natural, indeed the inevitable 
outcome of the preceding period. Long before they 
entered India, the Vedic Aryans must have started 
producing prayers (mantras) relating to their religion. 
The character of this religion was determined by the 
kind of life they had been living. At that early stage 
of their cultural history, the Vedic Aryans lived close 
to nature—as a part of it rather than apart from it. 
It was therefore the vastness and brilliance of nature, 
its blessings and maledictions and above all the inexorable 
and subtly operating law which regulated all its 
manifestations, that dominated their religious ideology. 
The earliest mantras of the Vedic Aryans accordingly per- 
tained to this cosmic religion, to which they gave expression 
through such mythological concepts as those of the divine 
parents, Dyava-Prthivi, the cosmic law, Rta, and the 
sustainer of that law, the god Varuna. Side by side with 
this cosmic religion, the Vedic Aryans had also developed 
a kind of simple fire-worship. The cosmic religion of 
the Vedic Aryans tended towards anthropomorphism 
but it was not idolatrous. Fire was therefore regarded 
as the liaison between gods and men. 

In course of time, there occurred a distinct change 
in the conditions of life of the Vedic Aryans and 
consequently in their religious ideology. They set out 
towards India on campaigns of conquest and colonisa- 
tion, fought, on their way, a_ series of battles with 
several antagonistic tribes whom they collectively called 
Dasas and Vrtyas, and finally emerged as victorious 
colonisers of that part of India which was known as 
the land of the seven rivers. In this epoch-making 
warlike enterprise the Vedic Aryans were led by their 
heroic leader, Indra, whom they soon made into a god. 
The individual was gradually  institutionalised, and 
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history came to be transformed into mythology. In 
this process, several elements derived from the ancient 
primitive myth of the Hero and the Dragon were made 
use of and later, as was but to be expected, the Vedic 
Aryan war-god came to be invested with a cosmic 
character. Naturally enough, this hero-religion superseded 
the earlier cosmic religion almost completely and consequ- 
ently dominated the first regular collection of mantras 
made by Vedic poets and priests on the Indian soil, 
namely, the Rgveda. 

Perhaps with a view to counteracting the growing 
influence of this essentially warlike religion which 
glorified military prowess, the Vedic poets and priests 
deified, in the form of Brahmanaspati who is in many 
respects modelled after Indra, the magical potency of 
their prayers and priestcraft. 

Sun-worship which also figures prominently in the 
Veda, is in a sense just an aspect of fire-worship ; but 
a critical study of Vedic mythology would show that 
it greatly influenced many a mythological concept in 
the Veda with the result that divinities, like Visnu, 
which had originally nothing to do with.solar phenomena, 
came to be regarded as sun-gods at some stage in the 
evolution of their personality and character. 

The religious speculations of the Vedic Aryans 
manifested themselves mainly in two forms—mythology 
and cosmogony. Like many other primitive communities, 
the Vedic Aryans believed that the creation of the 
universe and the procreation of the human race were 
the result of a primeval sacrifice which was of the 
nature of the self-immolation of a cosmic being. This 
cosmic being is represented in the Veda as the herma- 
phrodite god-man, Yama, or as the Virat Purusa. 
Apart from this concept of the primeval cosmic sacrifice 
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as the starting point of creation, there are represented 
in the Veda two other significant currents of cosmological 
thought. According to one of them, the source of all 
powers and existences, divine as well as earthly, was 
conceived as the ‘golden germ’—a form assumed by an 
unnamed ur-god. This ‘golden germ’ is obviously the 
precursor of the golden egg of the later cosmogony. 
The other cosmogonic theory is far more profound. It 
seeks to controvert the generally prevalent view that 
the world has evolved out of ‘non-being’ or asat. At 
the same time, this theory asserts that the source of 
this world cannot be, strictly speaking, characterised 
as ‘being’ or sat. In the beginning there was a certain 
unapparent condition which, on account of,the absence 
of distinctness, was not an ‘entity’, and which, on 
account of its being the instrument of the creation of 
the world, could not also be regarded as a ‘non-entity’. 
Besides these cosmogonic theories, one comes across even 
in the early Veda, other theosophic speculations regarding 
the problem of reality. 

Side by side with the mythology, cosmogony, 
theosophy and ritual of the ‘classes’ among the Vedic 
Aryans, which were embodied mainly in the Rgveda, 
there had also existed what may be called the religion 
of the ‘masses’. This religion, mainly represented in the 
Atharva-veda, comprised a variety of charms, impreca- 
tions and exorcistic practices which were primarily 
intended ‘to appease, to bless and to curse’. The motif 
recurring throughout this religion was of course magic. 

It would be seen that in the first period of the cultural 
history of the Vedic Aryans, their religious practices, in 
contrast with the manifold character of their religious 
thought, had been few and quite simple. This was indeed 
in full conformity with their nomadic way of life. When 

7 
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however, they settled down and began to experience a 
sense of security and prosperity, their religion, naturally 
enough, tended to become increasingly complex. Out 
of a primitive form of ritual which the Vedic Indians, 
like any other ancient community, had already known, 
they now developed a very elaborate system of sacrifice. 
As a consequence of this, there arose, of necessity, a 
new class of priests who alone could master the many 
and highly complicated details of the sacrificial procedure. 
And, perhaps with a view to maintaining their hold 
over contemporary religious thought and practices, these 
priests continued to load the ritual with still more 
details. They insisted on a scrupulous observance of all 
those details, so much so that observance, instead of 
being a means to an end, came to be looked upon as 
the end in itself. It must, however, be pointed out 
that the Brahmanic system of sacrifice did make a certain 
distinct contribution to the speculative wisdom of 
India—though in an incidental manner. For instance, it 
sought to discover all kinds of symbolic ties or mystic 
bonds, bandhuta, between the various details of the 
sacrifice on the one hand and the different aspects of 
the cosmos on the other, and thereby tried to establish 
a kind of magico-ritualistic advaita. It also helped the 
growth of many sciences, such as phonetics, grammar, 
etymology, astronomy etc, though the Brahmanic lucubra- 
tions in these fields can at best be described as 
‘pre-scientific science’. 

The mechanical sacerdotalism evolved by the 
Brahmanic priests and represented in the Brahmanas 
(and the Srauta-Sutras) had its expected reaction. Some 
sections of the non-priestly classes, who had been reduced 
to the position of mere passive instruments in the hands 
of the priests, and the free-thinkers among the priests 
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themselves, now began to question the efficacy of sacrifice 
as a means for attaining the true spiritual goal, as also 
the absolute authority of scriptures which were pressed 
into service, often by circumvention, in order to establish 
that efficacy. The new shift was from an attitude of 
blind acceptance to that of critical inquiry, from 
externalism to spiritualism, from priestly exclusiveness to 
tolerance. The Upanisadic thinkers looked ‘outwards’ 
and ‘inwards’, and, through an analysis of the macrocosm 
and the microcosm, tried to discover the ultimate reality 
underlying them. They finally arrived at the grand 
concept that the ultimate reality underlying the apparent 
manifoldness in the world was one and _ permanent, 
while the phenomenal world itself was merely a bundle 
of fleeting names and forms. Through ignorance, man 
forgets his real nature, gets involved in the phenomenal _ 
world, and, as the result of the inexorable law of 
karman, continues to live through the transmigratory 
existences until he realises the identity of his true self 
with the ultimate reality and thereby becomes spiritually 
emancipated. 

Though the teachings of the Upanisads have domi- 
nated Indian philosophical thought as a whole most 
profoundly, their immediate influence cannot be said to 
have been commensurate with their essentially radical 
character. For one thing, on account of its peculiar 
mysticism, the philosophy of the Upanisads could not 
be easily comprehended by people at large. It there- 
fore necessarily represented a way of life and thought 
intended only for the select few. Again, the Upanisadic 
thinkers succeeded to a certain extent in dislodging the 
earlier religions of the Samhitas and the Brahmanas, 
but they, as it were, left the people in the lurch by 
their failure to substitute any new religion of their own. 
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They apparently did not realise that people can live 
without a philosophy but that they can never live without 
a religion. The gap thus created by the Upanisads in the 
religious life of the people was filled in, more than ade- 
quately, by such religious movements as Buddhism and 
Jainism. This naturally meant a serious set-back to old 
Brahmanism. In order therefore to counteract this 
onslaught of the non-Brahmanic religions, the rear-guards 
of the old Brahmanism started a comprehensive movement 
to consolidate, reorganise and revitalise the Brahmanic way 
of life and thought. This revivalist movement touched all 
spheres of human life—religious, academic, domestic and 
social. Indeed, it was then for the first time that conscious 
efforts were made to evolve a definite pattern of Brahmanic 
society. This social aspect of Brahmanism is best re- 
presented in the Grhya-Sutras and Dharma-Sutras and 
~ the later Smrtis and other texts relating to the Dharma- 
Sastra. 

One of the concepts which was elaborated and 
emphasised at this stage, in a special manner, was that 
of dharma. The word dharma has been used in most of 
the Brahmanic texts from the Rgveda downwards ; and, in 
different contexts, it has denoted different ideas, such 
as Vedic ritual, ethical conduct, caste-rules, and civil 
and criminal law. Actually however, the concept of 
dharma is all-comprehensive and may be broadly speaking 
said to comprise precepts which aim at securing the 
material and spiritual sustenance and growth of the 
individual and society. Another significant characteristic 
of dharma which deserves to be specially noted is that it 
was regarded as not being static. The content of dharma 
often changed in the changing contexts of time, space 
and environments. 

In spite of the essentially comprehensive character 
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of dharma in its most common connotation, it was limited 
to two principal ideals, namely, the organisation of 
social life through well-defined and well-regulated social 
orders (popularly known as varna-dharma) and the organi- 
sation of an individual’s life within those social orders 
(= a@srama-dharma). Thus, in popular parlance, dharma 
almost came to mean just varna-aSrama-dharma. 

The varna-vyavastha has indeed come to be regarded 
as the most essential feature of Brahmanic society. 
Even later Hinduism which differs from Brahmanism in 
many significant respects, has scrupulously preserved this 
peculiar social organisation. Though the word varna- 
vyavastha is generally translated as caste-system, it should 
be remembered that strictly speaking varna does not 
denote caste as we understand it today. Caste-system 
is jati-vyavastha which no doubt represents a ramification 
of the original varna-vyavastha or the system of social 
orders. From the early Brahmanic texts we can derive 
but little historical information regarding the origin and 
development of varnas and jatis. The aim of those texts 
was avowedly to glorify and defend the social organi- 
sation governed by the concepts of varnas and jaitis. 
They therefore either speak of the divine origin of those 
social phenomena or give some mythical accounts in 
respect of them. 

A complex social phenomenon such as caste-system 
must indeed be presumed to be the result of the inter- 
action of a variety of factors. The word varna (=colour, 
complexion) itself would indicate that one of these basic 
factors was racial distinction. In the Rgveda we actually 
come across references to the Grya-varna (=the Vedic 
Aryans) and the dasa-varna (which is. the name 
collectively given to all racial groups other than the 
Vedic Aryans). Another important factor was magico- 
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ritualistic in character. The four main social orders 
were distinguished from one another on account of the 
specific roles which they were expected to play in 
connection with the communal sacrifice. These were 
determined by certain definite concepts of taboo, pollution 
and purification. Corresponding to their roles in the 
ritual, these orders were assigned distinct colours, which 
fact also seems to have confirmed the use of the word 
varna with reference to them. This magico-ritualistic 
origin of the four social orders is indirectly indicated 
by their mention in the Purusa-sukta (RV. X. 90) as 
the limbs of the cosmic sacrificial Purusa. Then 
there was the impact on the social organisation of the 
Vedic Aryans of the pattern of social life which had 
been already evolved by the indigenous Indian 
communities; and this impact also must have been 
responsible for the consolidation of the social pheno- 
menon of caste. In the initial stages, the varnas or 
social orders were more or less fluid and elastic. But 
in course of time, they hardened into a definite social 
system characterised by a large number of castes, sub- 
castes and mixed castes. Elaborate discussions occur in 
Dharma-Sastra texts regarding their respective duties 
and social and legal privileges and disabilities. 

Within these social orders or castes, an individual’s 
life was organised into four distinct stages, called asramas, 
in such a manner that the individual should be enabled 
to realise through a properly graded scheme the four 
ends of life, namely, kama or aesthetic expression of 
natural instincts, artha or material prosperity, dharma 
or ethical conduct, and moksa or spiritual emancipation. 
These four stages of life are: life of a student, life of a 
householder, life of a hermit or recluse, and life of 
an ascetic. It will be seen that the dSrama-dharma 
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seeks to resolve the conflict between the two ideals, 
namely, the consolidation and progress of the society 
on the one hand and the spiritual emancipation of the 
individual on the other. In connection with the scheme 
of the @5ramas, the Dharma-Sastra texts have stated 
clearly and at some length the Brahmanic ideals 
regarding such topics as education, position of woman, 
and family-life. Attempts have also been made to render 
the broad scheme of the asramas more viable and effective 
by prescribing various samskaras or sacraments which 
are, as it were, lamp-posts on the road leading to 
the full-fledged growth of man’s personality. These 
samskaras cover man’s whole life—actually beginning from 
the prenatal and ending with the post-mortem phase. 

It will be thus seen that the Brahmanists had 
developed a most remarkable social philosophy. This 
philosophy continues to constitute—though in a more or 
less modified form—the basis of the Hindu society even 
up to this day. The fact of ‘its emergence would also 
serve aS a corrective against the popular misconception 
that the ancient Indians always thought in terms of 
fatalism, pessimism and otherworldliness. 
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SERBIAN LITERATURE 


By 


Eur Finci 


For the first time in history our literature has found 
its place in the real life of. the people, ennobling 
itself by its function in society. Indubitably there were | 
in the past significant moments in which literature, the 
tongue of passionate humanity and imperative dreams, 
harmonized with the social tendencies of development 
and drew its impetus and its beauty from the luxuriant 
growth of the whole social body. But there was not 
a single period in the whole long course of historical 
ebb and flow, in which the most daring workings of 
the imagination, the most revolutionary acts inspired 
by the poetic dream of man as the master of his fate, 
his happiness and his afflictions, did not coincide entirely— 
we might even say was not identified—with both the 
material tendencies of development and the collective 
moods of the greatest and noblest builders of the future. 
The poet’s dream and the nation’s merged finally into 
a single dream—a dream which is being fulfilled. There 
is no doubt that our present-day literature draws _ its 
strength and unusual beauty from this blend of poetry 
and life, imagination and reality, volition and inexora- 
bility, which, forcibly kept apart and often opposed to 
each other, were always one and the same thing, much 
as they may have appeared different. It is in these 
circumstances that one should seek its prodigious 
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Promethean function, and the causes of its inhibitions 
and limitations. 

If we cast a brief glance backwards—not in order 
to differentiate between peaks and chasm, but to examine 
and study the path behind us, to determine the course 
and tendencies of movement, then the past period with 
all its light and shadow, beauty and deformity may 
be described as a period of search for roads and paths, 
a period of testing methods and means, of discovering 
methods and styles with which to perpetuate effectually, 
integrally and truthfully the life of man in our country 
under new conditions. In the beginning, perhaps partly 
in accordance with the laws of spontaneous artistic 
impulse, in accordance with the directness of poetic 
metaphor, it was impossible to give conventional artistic 
expression to reality, which, consisting entirely of 
revolutionary ferments was at odds with convention by 
its very nature. The old banners of expression and 
treatment were tattered, soiled, compromised; no new 
ones were at hand. It was necessary to create them, 
as one does every symbol that means something, with 
the yardstick of thought and emotion. 

The first steps, although awkward and _ uncertain, 
and perhaps for that reason performed with all the 
more determination and _ self-confidence, immediately 
revealed the forcefulness of the revolutionary feeling. 
In poetry, the words ranged themselves in verse as in 
battle order, to cheers and the flourish of trumpets, 
under banners, as though on a forced march before a 
charge ; in prose, the guns drummed, and man, proud 
of his defiance, aware of his role of liberator, threatened 
with clenched fist both earth and the heaven. The 
critics took note of this revolutionary clan and demanded 
even greater impetus, deeper passion in disclosing the 
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revolutionary potential in man and society. But soon 
revolutionary expression became the acquisition of all 
and sundry, and then began its degeneration: hardly 
had it matured in all its crimson beauty when it was 
tarnished by the hands of those who looked on poetry 
as rhetoric. But it was recognised as a degree of 
development of revolutionary poetic thought, which was 
historically inevitable; as a childish disease of left- 
wing extremism which was indispensable for the attainment 
of that agreement between words and deeds, poet and 
man, poetry and life, which was. subsequently established. 
But for these vanguard assaults of poetry in the 
revolutionary sphere of banners, trumpets and _ slogans, 
it would have been threatened with being confined in 
that closed circle of human isolation, which, irrespective 
of the poet’s subjective desires, would necessarily have 
caused artistic paucity and artificiality. 

Emancipation from subservience to _ revolutionary 
precepts and moulds, which took place in 1948, suddenly 
revealed to literature the depths of introspection, as well 
as wide vistas of reality and life. Poetic expression, 
both in verse and in prose, with growing determination 
conquered regions till then only conceived of. Man, 
with all his anxieties and hardships, premonitions and 
misgivings, with seething rebellion and awareness of self 
in life’s arena, superseded the fighter and revolutionist. 
Literature rapidly extended the bounds of its domain, 
which it overran in a mighty onslaught. Infinity, with 
all its betrayal of the senses and contemplation of the 
unknown, was now its domain. Under the partial 
influence of our modernistic literature between the two 
wars, and contact with contemporary world trends, there 
appeared manifestations and symptoms of abstraction, 
morbidity, the dogma of the irrational chaos of life and 
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the chimera of art for art’s sake in the fortuitous play 
of words (with things and ideas). But these manifest- 
ations were only accidental. The foremost creators who 
have always felt moral responsibility in their mode of 
expression, have already found, or are finding, or will 
find their creative equilibrium. 

One of the characteristics of this surge of energy 
and creative faith, which is evident ‘only during times 
that encourage thought and inspire personal effort, may 
easily be perceived as an outward sign of internal 
ferment in the vast output of literary work. The short 
lyrical poem, merely a subjective breath and a dim flame, 
was the starting point of more complex literary forms 
to the short story, the essay, the drama, the novel. 
The times are far distant, already dim in the memory, 
when a Jovan Skerlic could almost. have kept pace with 
the development of literature. The elaborate essay, 
drama or novel are no longer anticipated with emotion, 
the yearly gift of an unknown donor. They have finally 
become common factors in our literature. 

During the past decade—to record only the most 
outstanding artistic accomplishments—the following novels. 
have been written: “The Bridge on the Drina”, 
“Chronicles of Travnik”’ and ‘“‘The Lady” by Ivo Andric ; 
“Distant is the Sun” and “Roots” by Dobrica Cosic; 
“The Poem” by Oskar Davico; “The Holidays” by 
Aleksandar Vuco ; “Goodbye till October” by Oto Bihalji- 
Merin ; “The Wedding” and “Evil Spring” by Mihailo 
Lalic ; “The Crash” by Branko Copic ; “They killed no 
Man” by Ivan Ivanji: “Give us Today” by Radomir 
Konstantinovic, and “Alone” by Neven Cerovic. Drama 
comprises interesting accomplishment by Josip Kulundzic, 
Skender Kulenovic, Oto Bihalji-Merin, Milan Djokovic, 
Jozef Debreceni, Cedomir Minderovic, and other works 
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by lesser known writers. In short-story writing, besides 
Ivo Andric, Veljko Petrovic and Isidora Sekulic, who 
belong to the older generation, there are among the 
younger generation those who have remarkable strength 
of originality, such as Jovan Popovic, Branko Copic, 
Mihailo Lalic, Jara Ribnikar, Miodrag Pavlovic, Antonije 
Isakovic, Svetlana Velmar-Jankovic and Miodrag 
Bulatovic. The critics are represented by Isidora 
Sekulic, Mladen Leskovac, Oto Bihalji-Merin, Dusan 
Matic of the older generation. The writers of poetry, 
varied and prolific, are Desanka Maksimovic, Milan 
Dedinac, Dusan Matic, Gvido Tartalja, along with Jovan 
Popovic, Radovan Zogovic, Oskar Davico, Dusan Kostic, 
Tanasije Mladenovic, Desimir Blagojevic of the older 
generation, and Stevan Raickovic, Risto Tosovic, Vasko 
Popa, Miodrag Pavlovic, Borislav Radovic, Gordana 
Todorovic, Jovan Hristic, Velimir Lukic, Bozidar 
Timotijevic and others among the younger generation. 

A common characteristic of almost all these works 
and of almost all these writers, notwithstanding their 
differences in methods, tendencies and accomplishments, 
is evident in a greater degree of craftsmanship, in the 
firm internal dimensions of creative thought, in the 
harmony of exterior presentation, in a sensitive use of 
words as a means of suggestion and education. The 
times when writing was light and haphazard, according 
to the irresistible dictates of inspiration, romantically 
elemental and uncontrolled, with a subjective view and 
a justification for every observation of life or particular 
concerning time, as a potential confession or a kind of 
autobiography, have passed for ever. The modern 
Serbian writer feeds his fancy on observation and the 
study of objective (impersonal) particulars and factors 
in life; he disciplines his creative powers; economizes 
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with the subjective accumulation of his emotions ; builds 
his personal worlds out of impersonal material with a 
mastery knowing what he wants and what he is capable 
of doing. The poetic and thought traditions of Branko 
Radicevic, directly subjective in source as they were, 
gave way more and more to the conscious methods of 
deliberate study and experimentation. The literature of 
“feeling” has been transformed before our eyes into a 
literature of elaborate contemplative creation. 

Our modern writer is no longer a heaven-sent bird 
sitting on a branch, artlessly singing its intimate song 
of life’s joys and sorrows; nor is he a passive painter 
or impersonal chronologist, who construes the grey, 
sombre instantaneous photographs of a complex vital 
process. He faithfully records the elements and condi- 
tions of man’s fate and life span, and asks himself at 
the same time what his observations may mean, what 
he has wanted to see, suggesting or revealing his beliefs 
or disbeliefs, his acceptance or rejection, joy or sorrow, 
dream or sobriety. His creative relation towards man 
and life is active, it indicates an awareness, comprises 
a view, suggests an attitude. Not for a single moment 
up till now—from rationalism down to, let us say; 
surrealism—has Serbian literature demonstrated such an 
intellectual resolve to adapt itself to and to determine 
the horizontal in the factual circumstances and states of 
life and the vertical in human strivings, to fathom and 
unravel the secret of the condition and meaning, 
essence and form of human survival with its powers of 
comprehension and creative imagination. In this blend 
of imagination and genuine contemplative aspiration in 
modern Serbian literature, it is possible to discern a 
higher degree of creative development: the amalgama- 
tion and permeation of those elements of spirituality 
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(“thought” and “‘feeling”’) which, although indivisible, 
have for centuries been kept apart by forcible methods. 
and primitive aberrations, and opposed to each other. 
Even the most superficial analysis of any good poem, 
story, essay or any other literary form, immediately 
brings out that genuine thought which reveals a new 
aspect of truth about man and life, and enriches and 
ennobles the feelings. Conversely, every genuine feeling 
transported by intense emotion necessarily encouraged 
the development of truth and forcefulness in creative 
thought. 

For only truthful thought and genuine feeling give 
magical power to the word and in modern Serbian 
literature the poetic word is regaining the purity and 
guilelessness it possessed only in its ancient forms and 
highest creative inspiration. This purity is not a sign 
of retrogression out of a conscious necessity to drink 
at mythical and ritualistic founts (although this is also. 
occasionally evident—but this modern primitivism, facing, 
as it does, the archaic aspects of man and life, does. 
not come within the scope of our present topic, for 
it strives to reveal what has already been overstepped) : 
the point is that the uninhibited modern mode of 
expression gives the true radiance of innocence and 
originality in new combinations and metaphors, in the 
new matrimonial ties of love and irony. The _ process. 
of literary re-invigoration, the search for new poetic 
forms, is doubtless merely the logical consequence of 
those objective changes in society and in man’s psychology 
which imperatively demand and find a new spirit of 
contemplative and sensitive reaction—a new style and 
a new expression. 

During the past ten years Serbian literature has. 


succeeded in ridding itself of the fetters of tradition. It 
‘ 
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has boldly struck out upon new waters, into new 
regions, with a faith in its powers and a confidence 
in its social function. With its first accomplishments 
it has already discovered an entire world, it anticipates 
the inexhaustible wealth of its motifs and values; the 
new world of a new man; the modern socialist world 
of a modern socialist man. There lies its historical 
revolutionary role which it will be able to play till 
the end only if it rests in its observations and in _ its 
fancies on the firm soil of reality. Faith in modern 
science, the results of which are daily being verified 
in the practice of life, may be of enormous value; but 
only as the basis on which to fathom factual reality 
and uninhibited phantasy in the spirit of the funda- 
mental tendencies of development. 

It has found its subject: man; the world in man 
and the cosmos in man; and it must render this truth 
a universal truth. 





DUKKHA 
By 


SRAMANERA JIVAKA 


STCHERBATSKY, in his book ‘‘The Central Conception of 
Buddhism” (p. 40), prefers to translate the word dukkha as 
‘unrest’, instead of using the more familiar terms ‘sorrow’ 
or ‘suffering’; hence for him the Four Noble Truths 
read : unrest is a property of the world: the cause of 
unrest is desire; the cessation of desire means the 
cessation of unrest , and the means to this cessation lies 
in the Noble Eightfold Path. As this interpretation 
gives opportunities for a more profound understanding 
of the Buddha’s insight and doctrine, and since the 
corollaries are more extensive and significant than are 
those following from the use of the word ‘suffering’, it 
is worth spending a little time in its consideration. 

Now, despite Nagarjuna’s attempt to disprove the 
reality of motion (Madhyamika Karikas, I1, 14 ff.), motion 
or speed is an object of our sense-experience in this 
world of Relative Reality, and motion is the quotient 
of Space and Time : -2 =M, to give it a formula, where 
Motion and Speed can be equated. But just as Space 
and Time are finite ideas per naturas suas, so also’ 
must be Motion, and. to this extent Nagarjuna is 
vindicated. 

We know from scientific investigation that, as far 
as our world and our part of the universe is concerned, 
‘Motion is not only fundamental but a sine qua non of 
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existence. It is Motion together with attraction and 
repulsion forces that keep the component parts of the 
atom in place, and we know too that a_ certain 
minimum speed is required to keep a body circulating 
in its orbit. We know, further, that all growth depends 
on motion, the motion of dividing and differentiating 
cells, and that where there is no motion, where the egg 
lies inert, there is no prospect of its development into 
anything higher. During the whole of life the body 
is in perpetual motion, even if, in its grosser aspect 
it is lying apparently at rest, yet there is a constant 
interchange of chemical elements in the blood stream 
and tissues and electrical phenomena are taking place 
in the nervous and muscular systems which cease only 
with death, and then it is merely to give place to a 
few set of chemical changes as the body decomposes. 
Even the skeleton is not immune although it becomes 
fossilised. 

Perhaps it will be argued that a fossil or a lump 
of granite at least is motionless, but even the heaviest 
metal, the most inert of substances, is made up of 
atoms, all keeping their identity by perpetual motion 
and emitting rays that are measurable by a _ Geiger 
Counter. No matter how stable an element or a heavy 
molecule may be in relationship to other molecules, 
yet in itself it is inevitably active, and without such 
activity it would disintegrate and cease to exist. 

If this is true of the grossest forms of matter, how 
much more is likely to be true of the refined forms 
and of that which is the most refined of all, the mind. 
Again science has been able to show that even while 
asleep or unconscious, the organ of the mind, the brain, 
is emitting waves which are measurable and recordable, 
and it is significant that in the deepest sleep these . 
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waves become slow and regular whereas with great 
mental exertion they become almost unrecordable from 
speed and irregularity while there is an intermediate 
state of speed when the individual is awake but without 
permitting thoughts to enter his mind. From the scien- 
tists’ point of view this is just an example of matter 
functioning and so is to be expected. 

If we think next in terms of normal human psychology 
we shall see the superficial truth of the statement that 
‘desire is the cause of unrest’; superficial because the 
Noble Truths can continue to. be plumbed as_ under- 
standing grows and deepens. The First Truth has been 
vindicated in its superficial aspect by science; we can 
now turn to our own experience for testing the second. 
Desire, discontent, frustration, fear, anger and hate are six 
emotions which might almost be made into a Wheel of 
Causation themselves, and they are bound together by 
unhappiness which corresponds to the emotions as 
consciousness corresponds to the other skandhas. 

Now it is a well known fact in anyone’s experience 
that discontent-unhappiness produces a state of restless- 
ness in the individual ; indeed, restlessness is a necessary 
concomitant of negative emotions as a whole, their very 
nature implies it; pain, physical or mental, has a §& 
corresponding reaction in the body and mind, causing 
a tossing and turning, whether of limbs or thoughts. 

To our own experience we can turn too to perceive 
the truth of the third statement that cessation of 
desire would mean the cessation of unrest—in ourselves. 
Absence of desire is contentment and contentment is 
within the embrace of happiness, both of which terms 
should have a connotation of permanency not usually 
given them in common parlance. For, in our experiene, 
the truth of this Noble Truth can be only relatively 
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realised, since the absolute realisation of it would be 
tantamount to gaining Nirvana. But the only way to 
progress towards such an absolute realisation is un- 
doubtedly the Eightfold Path which is the way to 
self-mastery, the way to quiescence and peace. 

It may however be argued, suppose anyone gained 
Nirvana, achieved complete quiescence in himself, as 
far as his body was concerned there would still be a 
state of unrest as has been shown above as a scientific 
fact. In this case is it possible ever for dukkha to be 
eliminated from the world, even supposing every human 
being gained Nirvana ? 

But the First Truth gives the answer to this. The 
world in its very nature exists only as the result of 
motion. What then, it could be asked, is the point of 
teaching the overcoming of unrest if it can never be 
eliminated from the world? This is another form of 
a question put to the Buddha himself perhaps, or so it 
is said, by Maha Mogallana, when he asked the Master 
who was suffering from gastro-enteritis at the time, 
why an Enlightened One should feel pain or have any 
physical discomfort any more; surely He should have 
evolved above it? To which the Buddha replied that 
even a Tathagata could still feel bodily pain because 
this was a part of “body-karma”, but that he could 
never be perturbed mentally ; it was above mental pain 
that He had risen—or mental reaction to bodily pain. 

Applying this answer to our problem, we can see 
that the person who has achieved Complete Rest within 
himself will be unaffected either by the motion of his 
‘own physical parts or of the world around him. The 
motion of his body cells is, in virtue of their nature, 
the working out of their own karma, the karma of the 
world of matter; whereas the man himself has burst 
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the bonds of his own karma,—of his own nature, (for 
karma and one’s nature are inseparable ultimately, which 
is why it has been said that ‘your Being attracts your 
life’). It is obvious from the Buddha’s answer to Maha 
Mogallana that even Supreme Enlightenment cannot 
wholly affect world-karma, or the nature of matter, 
although it may give knowledge of how to overcome 
certain of what appear to be Laws of Nature. 
Stcherbatsky’s translation of dukkha is of considerable 
interest also, if applied to the situation of the world 
today, as never before has motion been more obvious, 




































never before has materialism been so rife. In all known ; 
history, both qualitatively and quantitatively, motion § « 
and speed of living have increased immeasurably, with § 
a nett result of a comparable increase in dukkha, both § s 
as unrest and as suffering. World tension, hitherto § fh 
unknown in our records, has been caused primarily by 0 
speed,—by the reduction of the virtual size of the globe § it 
through rapidity of travel and communications. And § a 
this world tension is reflected also in individual tension, — ai 
as the result of which mental dukkha or unrest is § re 
producing diseases of body and mind on a scale §— a 

previously inconceivable ; and the cure is imagined to 

be “tranquillising drugs” and the psychiatrist's couch 
and nursing home, instead of the vigorous application § Ai 
and practice of the Eightfold Path. ty, 
One can but wonder to what this enormous impetus § an 
that has been given to dukkha in this century will lead. § att 
Even growth appears to have been speeded up, not only § la 
where farming by artificial means is concerned but also § of 
in the human race, so that in the last half century § eff 
there has appeared the “teen-ager” who used to be in 
car 


regarded as still a child and treated as such but who 
now tries to behave like an adult with a disastrous rise 
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in the amount of crime and delinquency, which has 
become a problem not of any one nation but of the 
whole world. The pace of living has come to be a 
major concern both to the medical and to the political 
profession, nor has the solution to it been profferred— 
except by the Buddha 2,500 years ago. 

There is another question which also arises inevitably : 
If the nature of the matter of the world is an 
inheritance of man, if the mind of man is merely a 
more refined form of gross matter, can. the tranquillised 
mind have an effect upon the motion of matter to slow 
it down? Recently it has been suggested that not 
only colours but also the shapes of houses and rooms 
can affect human psychology, depressing, agitating or 
soothing the inhabitants; indeed, the medical profession 
has begun to concern itself extensively with the effects 
of colour so that care is being paid to the paintwork 
in hospitals and clinics; but the idea of shapes is new 
and as yet unorthodox. But if form and colour can 
affect the mind, why should there not be a reciprocal 
relationship ? If a sufficient number of persons attained 
a quiescence of mind, a detachment and imperturbability, 
might not it have some effect upon the world in general ? 

And from here the speculation can go even further. 
An increase is statistically proved in _ earthquakes, 
typhoons, hurricanes, floods and _ general weather 
anomalies occurring over the last few years, which is 
attributed by some to the hydrogen bomb, a view 
laughed to scorn by others. Would the tranquillisation 
of the human race have a corresponding tranquillising 
effect upon the forces of Nature? And is the dukkha 
in the mind of man reflected in Nature ? If a Tathagata 
can abrogate natural Laws so that He can _ transcend 
Time and Space, if a Christ can exercise control over 
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the elements so that the storm ceased and there is 
“a great calm”, why should’an improvement in the 
quality and quantity of the unrest in men’s minds not 
be able to affect Matter also? Speculation it may be, 
but it is speculation of practical value. 

Desperate conditions require desperate remedies and 
the world today is in a critical state. Only realisation 
of Truth when it has been profferred can avert a 
cataclysmic disaster. Motion can pass out of control, 
whether in Mind or Matter, and what is a cataclysm 
but the uncontrolled motion of Nature ? 

“He who sees with right knowledge the Four Noble 
Truths: Unrest, the cause of Unrest, the transcending 
of Unrest, and the Eight-fold Path which leads to the 
cessation of Unrest, this indeed is a refuge secure, this 
indeed is refuge supreme. He who seeks such a refuge 
is released from all unrest” (Dhammapada, v. 190-2). 














GANDHI’S PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
By 
Dr. R. S. SuUBRAHMANYAM 


MAHATMA GANDHI was not an educationist any more 
than he was an economist, but like all great men, he 
tried to view life as a whole, and deeply human as 
was his approach, he was concerned with raising the 
stature of the common man. He therefore addressed 
himself. in his later years to problems of education. 
Throughout the fifty years of his public career, his 
role was undoubtedly that of an educationist and teacher, 
in the true sense of the terms, since he was essentially 
concerned with awakening the potentialities of man. 
He was deeply interested in making the teeming millions 
of India live a peaceful, happy and contented life. 
As he was essentially a man of the masses, his technique 
consisted in awakening the inherent strength in the 
common man, not only for his own redemption but 
also for the redemption of whole mankind. By his 
new method of education he sought to put the common 
man in charge of his own destiny and to create, guide 
and control a peaceful revolution for the establishment 
of a new social order based upon equality, justice, fair 
play and peace, for which the whole world yearns today. 
Gandhi was no doubt a great idealist in educational 
thinking. In his ideal spiritual society, service unto man 
would be service unto God. In his conception, the 
ultimate aim of man’s life will be the realization of 
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God and all his activities—social, political and religious 
—would have to be guided by the ultimate aim of the 
vision of God. His ideal in education was that of 
universal brotherhood which was to be brought about 
by ahimsa i.e. love for all and hatred for none. 

Another important aspect of his educational philosophy 
was the importance that he attached to religion. 
Religion was not only an important element in his 
life but a living force. He would relate religion to 
every aspect of life. Religion was not divorced from 
education, inasmuch as politics in his view was not 
dissociated from religion. Therefore, according to his 
scheme, a liberal education for all should include apart 
from study of one’s own religion, a reverent study 
of other faiths as well. The basis of sound education 
for him was that culture of the mind should definitely 
be subservient to the culture of the heart. Education, 
according to him, is a process which continues throughout 
one’s life. Therefore everything is related to eternal 
values. 

Gandhi must be considered to be a worker for a 
new social order achieved through the instrumentality of 
his scheme of education, for he sought to make it the 
true and fitting vehicle of his philosophy of life, and 


he tried to evolve a philosophy of action as a version 


of Karma-Yoga suited to the needs and abilities of 
every man. 
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THE SLIP KNOT 


A STORY IN BENGALI BY ANNADA SANKAR RAY 
Translated by 


Lica Ray and Surajir Das Gupta 


ARE you returning to India after fifteen long years? 
Must you leave again after a visit of only fifteen days ? 
Have you only three days to spend in Calcutta? Have 
you wasted one of them already wrestling with a 
telephone? And have you been tricked into paying 
excessive taxi fares by meters that have been doctored ? 
Then where and how will you meet your friends for 
a chat ? 

Why do you give up and sit back in despair ? 
Take a plane tomorrow morning for Darjeeling. You 
will find the whole of Calcutta on the Mall. That 
is to say you will find those fortunate people who are 
thought to constitute Calcutta. Without telephoning 
and without taking a taxi you can meet at least fifty 
of your friends in a day. In addition you can escape 
this ugly heat. You will feel as though you are in 
Europe. 

This is exactly what happened in the life of Sumanta 
Hom-Chaudhuri. The poor man was transferred from 
Rome to Tokyo. Such transfers are the fate of many 
of the veterans of the struggle for Independence who 
joined the Foreign Service. He had only fifteen days 
in India. Several of them were passed in Delhi, hobnob- 
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bing with the officials of the new regime. Several 
days were spent in Mymensingh visiting his elderly 
parents. They refused to leave the soil and had stayed 
on in East Pakistan. Like every other citizen of modern 
India he also had to see Damodar Valley and some 
of the other great development projects. If he did not 
how could he answer the questions of foreigners ? 

Sumanta bought a map and a guide book in one 
of the shops on the Mall. He came out of the shop, 
found a place on a bench and sat down to page 
through the book. “Excuse me, are you Hom-Chaudhuri ?” 
he heard. 

Hom-Chaudhuri stood up, shook hands and answered, 
“Tam. But you?” 

“Don’t you recognise me?’ the gentleman was 
embarrassed and a little offended, “Watch a little! 
Everybody knows me !” 

Sumanta watched. Everyone who passed 
lifted his hat or touched his cap in greeting. He heard 
them murmur the name Chatterji. Gradually he began 
to remember where he had met him and when. It 
seemed odd that Chatterji' should still be Chatterjj 
although the country was free. Names remained anglicised 
even after the British had left. 

“Rana Chatterji! Well, I never!” Sumanta caught 
hold of both his hands and shook them. 

“Now you know me! I am the same old sinner! 
Ah! Those days in Paris! They still shine in my memory. 
Is that Russian restaurant still there ?” 

“It is’, 
“And those girls ?” 
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1. This is an anglicised form of Bengali ““Chattopadhyay”’, colloquially 
“Chatujje”. 
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“Those girls are old now. New ones have taken 
their places”’. 

Chatterji éxpressed his regret. “I am also growing 
old”, he said, “that reminds me. But you! No one 
would think you over forty! You are still a young 
man! And why not? Youth lasts a long time in 
countries with a cool climate. Yes, we need a frigidaire to 
keep us young! Where are you nowadays ?” 

“On the way from Rome to Tokyo’, Sumanta 
answered, “I notice that people seem to have a great 
deal of regard for you. Can you get my transfer 
cancelled ? I shall be grateful’. 

“Come along’, Chatterji said, “Let me introduce 
you to people”. He led him in the opposite direction 
to where two ladies were sitting on a bench. 

“Sri Hom-Chaudhuri, Srijukta Chatterji and her 
friend, Srijukta Gupta. Mrs Gupta lives in Darjeeling’. 

The four of them sat down and began to talk. 
Mrs Chatterji asked what changes he found in the 
country after fifteen years. “I notice’, said Sumanta, 
“that nearly everyone wears Western clothes. This is. 
new. Even ladies do it although they wrap a sari over 
them and create an illusion of Indianness. And I find 
that the honorifics Mr and Mrs have gone out of fashion. 
Sri and Srijukta have taken their place’. 

They laughed. “Only the other day”, Chatterji 
said, “the names of Sri and Srijukta Chatterji appeared 
in the paper among the guests invited to lunch at 
Government House. Have you called on the Governor ? 
It is a duty”. 

Sumanta’s face withered. Was he, Sumanta Hom- 
Chaudhuri, veteran of the struggle for Independence, 
to take his seat beside all the imitation Englishmen in 
Government House, in free democratic India ? He would 
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even have to button. the high collar of his coat with 
false patriotism, in this heat ! 

“Come on. Come on. Let me imtroduce you’. 
Chatterji jumped nimbly to his feet, “Sir Asoka Roy, 
Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Lady Ranu Mukherji, Her Highness 
the Maharani of Jaipur. They are all here”. 

Sumanta returned to his place after the introductions 
and said, ‘“‘I was told titles have been abolished in Free 
India. It does not seem to be the case. In Delhi also 
I found that titles command respect”. 

Chatterji could not be held much longer. He drew his 
wife away with him. But he did not disturb Mrs Gupta 
or Sumanta. What was the matter? Oh! His Excellency 
the Governor of Bengal had come out for a walk. It was 
time to see him. 

Sumanta spoke to the lady beside him. ‘Please 
excuse me, you remind me very much of someone 
I used to know. Are you in any way related to her ? 
Nupur Sen ?” 

“And what if I say I am Nupur Sen ?” she smiled. 

“T shall be very happy !” 

“TIT won't say it. You know, Suman, I am angry 
with you !” 

“Is it possible’, Sumanta exclaimed in bewilderment, 
“that we have been sitting here beside each other all this 
time and neither of us recognised the other ?” 

‘I knew you at once. But you did not know me’. 

Sumanta begged her pardon over and over. He 
was remorseful. ‘Nupur’, he said, “I have wasted half 
an hour not talking to you. How can I make up for it? 
I am leaving tomorrow, Nupur. I have not forgotten 
you. I remember you clearly. How could this have 
happened ? Perhaps it was because I did not expect 
to see you here”. 
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“Did I expect to see you here? But I recognised 
you at once !” 

“Let’s go for a walk”, Sumanta suggested, “have 
you any objections ?” 

Nupur consented. The Mall was crowded. At every 
step Nupur met acquaintances. Sumanta saw several 
people whom he had tried to meet in Calcutta. From 
the Mall they came out on to the Jalapahar Road. 
There was less of a crowd and fewer familiar faces. 

“Where is your husband ?” Sumanta asked, “How 
is it that I do not see him ?” 

“Your eyesight is really bad!” Nupur exclaimed 
angrily, “Can't you see from my forehead? that he is 
in the other world ?” 

“Oh !” Sumanta was sympathetic, “What was the 
matter with him ?” 

“‘He was sixty’, Nupur said, “Blood pressure”. 

Sumanta tried to console her but Nupur said, “It 
was seven years ago’. 

“Are you living here’, Sumanta felt his way, “for 
the sake of the children’s education ?” 

“There are no children”, Nupur said sadly. 

“No children! Oh!” Sumanta felt for her. 

Then it was Nupur’s turn. ‘You must have married”, 
she said, “‘where is your wife ?” 

“She is not in the other world”, Sumanta answered 
gravely. 

“That means ?” 

“That means she is alive but—never mind! You 
will not enjoy hearing about it. That also is almost 
seven years ago now . 


2. Hindu widows and spinsters do not wear the vermilion mark at the 
parting of the hair on the head. 
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Nupur did not understand. She hesitated to ask. 
Sumanta explained of his own accord after a few 
minutes. “It cannot be seen on my forehead’, he said, 
“but if you look a little deeper you will see that 
I am like “a cow whose cowshed has been burnt down”. 
My wife set fire to my home and left me”. 

Nupur commiserated with him. Sumanta went on, 
“Just look at the irony of it! I had to take the blame 
in order to spare her embarrassment. I was made to 
feel the reproach of my friends. If I had laid the 
blame on her, would less reproach have been showered 
upon me! She has married the person she wished to 
marry. It is better for one to be happy than for two 
to be unhappy’. 

Nupur’s eyes were wet. “I do not forgive women 
so easily”, she said, “particularly if they have children”. 

“Yes, there was a child, a daughter. It is hardest 
on her”. 

“Where is she now ?” 

“With her grandmother. It is for her that I stayed 
so long in Europe. Otherwise I would have come back 
to my own country as soon as it became independent. 
I took a job in the embassy at Rome because I wished 
to be near her. They promised to keep me in Rome 
permanently. Or not to transfer me farther away than 
Belgrade or Berne. Something happened, I don’t know 
what, and I have been pushed away to Tokyo”. 

There was much more in the same strain. Grief 
was suppressed like a fire banked down under ashes. 
The ashes were scraped aside. Nupur had thought there 
was no grief like her own. But Sumanta’s was much 
greater. Her companion had died. That was sad. But 
it was sadder for one whose companion had left him 
She had no children. That was sad. But 
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it was sadder for Sumanta who, though he had a 
daughter, could not be near her. That was intolerable ! 


Poor Sumanta ! 
II 


When they returned to the Mall, Chatterji saw them 
and came hurrying up. “I have looked for you everywhere”, 
he exclaimed, “You are a nice pair! Good progress 
on first acquaintance, I must say! Hom-Chaudhuri, let 
me congratulate you! I have seen many clever birds! 
In my time I was one myself. You beat them all !” 

Sumanta noticed Nupur’s embarrassment. She was 
shrinking. Men say such things among themselves. Why 
in front of a lady ? 

“I have known Nupur since the time she was a 
Sen’, he said to the astonished Chatterji. “If she had 
not amazed me by turning herself into a Gupta, I might 
not have exiled myself in Europe. Nupur and I, with 
luck, might nave been Sri and Srijukta Hom-Chaudhuri’’. 

“Did you hear that”, Chatterji turned to his wife, 
“I thought they must have known each other before”. 

“I was the one who thought that. Don’t claim you 
did!” his wife showed him up. Taking Nupur by the 
hand she said “How good it is to see you smile again ! 
You look happy !” 

“Come along, all of you! Let’s go to the Hotel 
Mount Everest”, Chatterji suggested, “We can have dinner 
there. They'll find us a table when I tell them who I am”. 

“But you have an engagement at the club. You 
promised to meet somebody”, his wife reminded him. 

“T’ll cancel it”, Chatterji hurried off to phone. 

“Basudha dear, please excuse me’, Nupur said, “It 
is time for the hostel to close. I am the Superintendent. 
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Who will see that the girls eat if I am not there? 
Take Sumanta to dine with you and release me”. 

Basudha was sorry but she did not insist. Nupur 
could not stay away from the hostel late without 
permission. “That is one of the disadvantages of her 
job’, Basudha explained to Sumanta, “If she stays out 
long she has to give an explanation just like a young girl”. 

“Let me see her part of the way”, Sumanta said 
and followed Nupur. 

They walked past the Town Hall, past the Post 
Office, past the railway station. They went some distance 
down Cart Road. Then they parted. 

“You are very good at making up things’, Nupur 
said to Sumanta, “You never told me that you went 
into exile because I became a Gupta or that there was 
any possibility of my becoming Hom-Chaudhuri’’. 

“I was only a very obscure journalist at that time’, 
Sumanta said, “Gupta was twice my age and a ten 


times better teacher. You were studying for your Master's 
degree under his guidance. You were his favourite 
pupil. He made you his housekeeper and secretary. 
How could I prevent it? Could I tell you after you 
were married that I had wanted to marry you? Let 
it go. What is the use of thinking about that now? 
The past is past. I have forfeited my chance these 


sixteen years’ . 
“But I never knew it”, Nupur answered, “to me it 


is something new. I would never have known that a 
young man had gone into exile because of me or that 
there had ever been any possibility of my becoming 
Hom-Chaudhuri if you had not confessed it today. 
Everybody knows how dark my complexion® is! Nobody 


3. Indian youths are averse to marrying dark-complexioned girls. 
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loved me. At least I knew of no one. Would I have 
ever made such a terrible mistake if I had known! 
Forgive me, Suman. If I have caused you suffering I 
have suffered not a little myself”. 

“How can the question of forgiveness arise ?” 
Sumanta answered emotionally, “How can you say you 
have caused me suffering ? Not you, another has made me 
suffer.: I have been humiliated. I dare not show my face. 
I go round telling lies. My parents asked me how my 
wife is. I had to say she is fine. It is true that she 
is fine but she is not my wife. My mother is not her 
mother-in-law. My father is not her father-in-law”. 

Nupur was put out. “Why don’t you marry again ?” 
she asked, “‘Is there any shortage of women in that 
country ?” 

“A cow that has been in a_ burning barn takes 
fright at a pinkish cloud”, Sumanta quoted the proverb 
in reply, “I have seen many pretty faces and I have 
also loved. But I have never been able to propose 
marriage a second time to anybody! History will 
repeat itself before many days are gone. What is the 
use of making myself a laughing-stock twice over? I 
am better as I am”. 

When Sumanta returned after leaving Nupur, he 
found Chatterji talking excitedly and throwing himself 
about. His wife was pacifying him. “I'll show them !” 
Sumanta heard, “They won’t book a table without 
twenty-four hours’ notice! What insolence !” 

Sumanta understood. ‘That is much the best! I 
want to have a quiet talk. Is there any privacy in a hotel ?” 

“There certainly is not”, Basudha Devi* was grateful 


4. This surname, literally meaning “goddess”, is usually given in India 
to ladies. 
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to him, “the whole Mall will be there presently. You 
will see the same faces all over again. No new ones. 
What is the use! Let us go somewhere else! A place 
where we can talk freely between ourselves’. 

Chatterji was still grumbling. ‘Come, be my guest”, 
Sumanta said, “Let us pretend we are in China and 
dine on Chinese dishes”. 

There was a Chinese restaurant not far away. 
Sumanta found places for them there. With the help 
of Chatterji’s sympathetic wife he induced the reluctant 
gentleman to accompany him. 

“What a climbdown! Whoever sees me will: say 
that Chatterji has sunk so low the Chinese are his only 
resource !” Chatterji was looking most pathetic. 

But what the Chinese served was fit for a king. 
He liked one of the dishes specially, a dish which only 
the Chinese know how to prepare. He gradually became 
enthusiastic. 

Sumanta wanted to know Nupur’s history. Chatterji 
and his wife told him as much as they knew. Sumanta 
dug it out of them. Not all at once, bit by bit, unnotice- 
ably, in a haphazard way. Their story, duly edited, is 
as follows. 

Professors are known to be absent-minded but few 
were as absent-minded as Aprakash Gupta. He was 
nearly fifty, approaching the age a man should retire 
into the forest®, when he remembered that he had 
overlooked the preceding stage—the stage of a house- 
holder. It was amazing! How was it that he had 
made such a mortal mistake ? How could he prove the 
glory of .the orthodox way of life? The university 


5. Hindu scriptures enjoin “When one is over fifty, one should retire 
into the forest”. 
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authorities believed in these things. And a professor who 
taught this way of life to his students should practise 
what he preached. He should marry on principle. 

The professor made good his omission by raising 
Nupur to the status of his wife. There was a differ- 
ence of thirty years between them. They belonged to 
two different generations. An impassable barrier divided 
their minds. And physically one was on the point of 
blossoming while the other was passing into decay. 
Within two months Gupta realised that in correcting 
one blunder he had made another. This blunder would, 
unless corrected in its turn, destroy him. He might 
develop TB or so.nething as bad. Was there any 
choice between a forest retreat and a sanatorium? His 
wife would be widowed early, after a period of com- 
pulsory continence. It was better to be forearmed. 
Both of them could become initiates and take vows as 
advised by their guru. 

He took Nupur to an ashram and presented her 
with a guru without having talked it over with her 
first. He took initiation himself and forced her to do 
likewise. Both of them took vows of lifelong celibacy. 

Nupur had never before dreamt of taking initiation 
from a guru or making such a vow. But she lacked 
the courage to rebel. And she was also grateful for 
a husband so much like Siva. No one had wanted to 
marry her because she was dark-skinned. She was 
grateful to her famous husband. But for him, her 
father would either have had to pay an enormous dowry 
or she would have had to spend her life teaching 
school, foregoing marriage altogether. How could she 
rebel ? Cana person-be happy if fate decrees otherwise ? 
She was destined to have Aprakash Gupta for a husband 
and she was destined to take vows of celibacy. 
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But her heart could not accept it. Her heart was 
the heart of an educated modern girl. And when her 
heart felt like acquiescing, nature rebelled. She found 
excuses to go into her husband’s bedroom, to sit beside 
his feet and run her hands over them.® “Stop it! 
Stop it! Gupta would snarl, “Don’t touch me, you 
witch!” Now and then he broke out with “You're a 
tigress by night and an enchantress by day. You are 
devouring me bit by bit !’’ He said many other saintly 
things. Nupur felt like hanging herself. She lacked the 
courage to do that also. She thought of returning to 
her father’s but her husband refused permission. Who 
would look after him ? 

The most unbelievable part of their relationship 
was that though physically incapable of fulfilling his 
desire, he did desire her. He used to read Vatsyayana’ 
secretly. Nupur lost her illusions the day she discovered 
Vatsyayana was not an ancient manuscript about physics. 
But what could she do about it? Her hands were 
tied. The spirit of revolt grew within her. Gupta 
noticed it and made a new move. 

He drew up a deed of gift for his house in Nupur’s 
favour but added certain conditions. She could not 
rent it, she could not mortgage it, she could not assign 
it nor make a gift of it nor could she will it to anyone 
and she could not sell it. She was to live in the house 
all the days of her life. Afterwards it was to become 
the property of her guru. 

Gupta put all his other property into the hands of 
trustees. They were to pay a monthly allowance to 
Nupur. The allowance was sufficient for Calcutta. Little 


6. These are marks of devotion and service. 
7. The author of the ancient work on erotics, the ‘““Kama-Sutra”’. 
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would be left over if she wished to live anywhere else, 
for she would have to pay rent. She was in a way 
compelled to live in his house, in Calcutta, guarding it 
like a gnome. Part of the house was to be utilised by 
an institute for girls. The girls were to be taught the 
traditional virtues and values of Indian women. Their 
teachers were to be celebates like Nupur, possessing 
spiritual power like hers. 

When a lump sum of money was required on 
occasion the trustees had the power to privide it, as 
for instance, in case of Nupur’s illness or in other 
emergencies. What more could any person rightfully 
want ? Why should she wish to marry again? And why - 
should she be encouraged if she did ? Why should she 
not be a celebate when Gupta himself was one? He had 
written a textbook for boys. The last line in the Intro- 
duction ran: ‘‘What one can do, others also can do.” 

There was no one to instruct the professor himself. 
Who dared to tell him that a measure that conserved 
the vitality of an aging man imposed frustrating 
restrictions on his young wife? What was for him a 
necessity for long life inflicted sterility upon Nupur, 
thwarting her life completely. 

After ten years of tyranny Gupta at last passed 
into eternal sleep. He had hoped to live to be ninety 
and his habits had become more and more inflexible 
from day to day. But he did not succeed in proving 
that there is any connection between longevity and 
celibacy. Nupur had also, in her heart, believed in the 
efficacy of celibacy. Her husband would live to be a 
hundred. She would not have to be a widow. In all 
the glory of her married state she would take her leave 
for heaven. It was a dream which consoled her for 
the unhappiness of her daily life. 
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Gupta died at the age of sixty. Other professors 
of the same age were still becoming fathers, dyeing 
their hair and making affidavits to reduce their age. 
For Nupur the blow was a cruel one. Why had he 
done it? What did he gain by vivisecting another’s 
life? The spirit of rebellion grew stronger. But there 
was no escape. If she married a second time she would 
lose the house, her allowance, and there would be no 
provision for her in case of accident or illness. More 
important was her vow. She could not break it. A securely 
tied knot ! Aprakash Gupta held Nupur’s hand in his own 
dead grip. Even as he had held it at their wedding. 

The knot, however tightly tied, was a slip knot. The 
government requisitioned the house several years later. 
A dispute over the rent arose between Nupur and the 
trustees. ‘The rent’, said Nupur, “should be paid to me 
in order that I may find another house to live in at 
Darjeeling or Shillong”. “Your wishes’, answered the 
trustees, “are not to be taken into consideration. You 
must do what your husband wished. He wanted the 
traditional virtues of Indian womanhood to shine in you 
and through you, a modern woman. The institute for 
girls he planned will occupy part of the house. Neither 
Darjeeling nor Shillong is a suitable place for you to live”. 

The dispute was unresolved. Nupur, in her anger, 
found a job in Darjeeling. She lost the rent of the 
house and refused to accept her monthly allowance when 
the postal Money Order came. She had not been ill. 
What she would have done if she had been is difficult 
to say. More than once an effort to reach a settlement 
had been made. Chatterji himself had tried. “My 
husband’s wishes’, Nupur said, “must be carried out to 
the letter. If it is not possible to do so, I am the 
person to say what shall be done. I am his wife. The 
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trustees are outsiders. Why should I act according to 
their wishes? Does devotion to my husband mean 
devotion to the trustees ?” 

But Nupur did not wish to marry again. The 
breaking of vows is sinful. 


III 


The following day was Sunday. Sumanta went to 
the Mall the first thing in the morning. There was no 
crowd. People do not collect before ten. He wished 
to have a talk with Nupur before then. She had 
promised to be there by eight-thirty. She came. They 
walked from the Mall to Birch Hill, looking occasionally 
at Kanchenjunga. 

“The Chatterjis told me everything last night’, 
Sumanta began. 

“Oh! Did they ?” Nupur was alarmed, “What did 
they tell you ?” 

Sumanta told her and added “I had not hoped to. 
find you free. My hopes rose when I did. But what 
I have heard is discouraging. Nupur, I will not insist. 
I would rather withdraw. My plane leaves for Calcutta 
-this afternoon. Day after tomorrow I start for Tokyo”. 

“I must keep the vow I have taken’, Nupur said 
sadly, ‘“‘the breaking of vows is sinful. For me to do 
it would not be good either for me or for you or for 
those to come’’. 

There was nothing more to be said. ‘All right’, 
Sumanta replied, “I have to go. It is entirely up to 
you when we shall meet again. Whenever you ask me 
to come I shall take leave and come. I shall come 
and take you back with me. I was mistaken. Legally 
you are free. Your heart is also free. But your mind 
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is not free from the bondage of superstition. What you 
call your vows were forced on you, forced by an old 
man upon his young wife in order to prevent her from 
yielding to any dangerous attraction. The illusion of 
that pledge kept him alive for ten years. Now he is 
dead. There is no question of bringing the dead to life. 
The problem is now to save you. Is it an offence for 
you to preserve yourself? Is it wrong to be true to 
your own soul ? What does your inmost heart tell you ?” 

Sumanta took leave of her. She could give him 
no hope. 

The Chatterjis did not know that Hom-Chaudhuri 
had proposed marriage to Nupur and that she had 
refused him. The matter was not mentioned again. For 
the moment the curtain was down. 

Several months later Basudha Devi learned that 
Nupur was not well. She went to see her. When she 
asked her what the matter was, the answer was the one 
doctors usually give. She suggested that the trustees be 
asked for money. But Nupur grew restless, “No, no’, 
she said, “anything but that.” 

“Then are you going to go on like this, without 
treatment ?” She did not use the word die but the 
hint was plain. 

‘“‘Nothing can save me, Sudha, it is beyond treatment”. 

“Why ? Why? Very few diseases resist treatment. 
Why should you give up from the start ?” 

“I do not want to live any longer. Who can save me ?” 

“Now then!” Basudha ran her hand over her head, 
“You must not say such things! It’s unlucky! Of 
course you'll live !” 

The two friends talked a long time. They opened 
their hearts to each other. It became plain that Nupur 
was in love. She wanted to marry Sumanta. She was 
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torn by inner conflict, her dread of breaking her vow, 
her bondage to her word. Who knew what harm might 
not follow if she did a thing so wrong ? 

“If there were any danger’, Basudha said, “this 
would not have happened at all. Sumanta would not 
have been transferred from Rome to Tokyo, nor gone 
to Darjeeling for a day, nor met you, nor heard your 
story. It is destined, a conspiracy of the god of love. 
Sumanta has separated from the woman who was his 
wife. He has no wife now. She has remarried and 
is the wife of another. Poor Sumanta! If you do 
not look after him, someone else will. How would 
you like that ?” 

Nupur had been suffering so keenly largely because 
she had not been able to give vent to her grief. She 
felt lighter after confiding in her friend. But her 
dilemma remained. On the one hand she blushed at 
the thought of young love, the tenderness of loving 
and being loved. And on the other she faced a future 
overshadowed with anxiety, haunted by bad dreams, 
mental apathy, nervous derangement. She was terribly 
afraid. Catastrophe of some kind was sure to overtake 
her! She had the look of a young bride but physi- 
cally she was suffering. Had any woman before faced 
such a problem ! 

What could Basudha Devi do about it? She tried 
her best. Over and over she explained and explained. 
“Time and tide wait for no one’’, she said, “motherhood 
is not for you if you let your youth slip by. A woman's 
life is wasted if she misses the great opportunities nature 
gives her. Nupur, you'll regret a few years from now”. 

Nupur understood. But she said, “I shall also 
_Tegret breaking my vow. Which is worse? Who can 
give me the answer ?”’ 

12 
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‘“No one can answer that. It is something you must 
decide yourself. Do it before it is too late. Sumanta 
may fall in love with some: other woman. He may 
marry some one else”. This was Basudha’s trump card. 

There was more involved that Nupur cared to 
disclose. Someday the government would release her 
house. Negotiations were already in progress. The 
trustees were dealing with the matter. Her allowance 
was being held for her from month to month. It 
would come to about ten thousand rupees. A certain 
amount of money was also set aside for emergencies. 
It was like a bait. People get themselves into emergencies 
when money is available for them. Illness too is a kind of 
lodestone. Nupur was entangled in a hidden web, a web 
Gupta had laid to trap her. She had not the strength to 
cut herself loose. It was more than she could do. 

She needed a compelling urge, a relentless impulse. 
If she could say with conviction only once “I don’t 
want the property!”, if she could say “What will I 
do with what will not make me immortal® ?”, her 
problems would have resolved themselves. She would 
regain her health and her expectation .of life would be 
extended, she would recover her taste for living also. 
She would not waste her life looking after somebody 
else’s wealth. Nupur knew it and she suffered all the 
more because she knew it. Her will was paralysed. 
She looked helplessly down on herself. Why did no 
one come to save her ? 

Sumanta came. He took a month’s leave and found 
lodgings in Darjeeling. This time he was determined 


8. As narrated in an Upanishad, this was said by the wife of a sage, 
when he, before renouncing the world, offered to bequeath his 


property to her. 
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not to leave Nupur. If necessary he would resign his 
job in order to stay near her. He would be able to find 
something else to do. He had become quite friendly with 
a news agency during his sojourn in Japan. The agency 
had representatives everywhere. It was an international 
agency and was not concerned with private profit. 

Sumanta had changed much in the past year. His 
self-confidence, his determination, had grown. Twice, in 
his forty years, he had lost out. The first time was 
when Nupur married, the second was when his wife 
left him. He had suffered a loss of faith in consequ- 
ence, of faith in himself, of faith in women. If he 
had been the man he ought to have been, he would 
not have been humiliated twice over. But, in spite of 
hours and hours of agonised introspection, he had 
failed to discover in what way he had been wrong. . 
He blamed his luck. His sense of chivalry would not 
permit him to blame the women. Yet he had not 
regained his faith in them. When he met Nupur so 
unexpectedly, his fellings changed. For a year he thought 
about it, the year in Japan. And he had come to 
the conclusion that he should not let his life go to 
pieces. He would have to rebuild it once more, not 
with just anyone, but with old familiar Nupur. 

Sumanta sensed Nupur was not unwilling; she 
was hesitant. That much progress had been made during 
the year but she could go no farther unless she over- 
came her attachment to the property. If the knot 
which held her had been made of cordage he could 
have severed it with a blow of his sword. This knot 
was an invisible one which copld not be loosened as 
long as any weakness remained in her. It was streng- 
thened by her terror of breaking her vow. Who 
knew what evil it might cause, in this life and in the 
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next? As long as this fear had a hold on her, she 
would know no peace. Marriage would not bring her 
happiness. 

Sumanta refused to give up. Nupur’s condition 
would only worsen if he did. Property cannot keep a 
person alive. The tightly tied knot was strangling her. 
She was being slowly destroyed by the conflict between 
her vow and her feelings. She needed life, not a dead 
convention, a convention disguised as her conscience. 
Her character, the character of an Indian woman, made 
the conflict a fatal one. It was fortified in this life 
and the life to come by the selfish opportunism of her 
husband’s family, mistaken for tradition. A mortally 
afflicted woman she was, a woman who mistook the 
cause of her affliction for an anchor and clung to it 
even as it dragged her under. Sumanta was not going 
to allow it to happen. He would do everything in his 
power to save her. 

They saw each other every day and went for long 
walks together. Their talk was endless. The Chatterjis 
knew it was a battle and they understood. They did 
not tease them or joke. And they kept their distance. 
Nupur’s friends did the same. All of them liked the 
idea of the marriage. It did not appear wrong to any- 
body. It was for Nupur to make up her mind. 

“TI simply cannot decide, Suman”. 

“Then take more time. I'll go back to Japan”. 

“No, no, I cannot live without you’. 

“‘Neither can I live without you. But it must be done. 
You will never be able to make up your mind otherwise. 
You will keep putting it off again and again”. 

“No, no, don’t leave me”. 

“Then come along with me”. 

“No, no, I am afraid.” 
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IV 


Marriage was finally agreed upon. A civil marriage. 
The Chatterjis gave a reception for them to which they 
invited a few selected friends. They played the part 
of the relatives of the bride and groom. The merrymak- 
ing from which they had refrained so long made the 
party very gay. Vermilion was dabbed into the parting 
of Nupur’s hair. “Who has dabbed vermilion on her 
cheeks too ?” Chatterji joked, “It must be Sumanta who 
has done it, isn’t it ?” 

Sumanta had hoped that Nupur would be happy 
on the wedding night, happy herself and eager to make 
him happy. But when he went into the bedroom he 
found her crying. How she cried! She sobbed and 
sobbed as the tears flooded down her face, she sobbed 
as though her heart was breaking. 

Sumanta felt like crying himself. His eyes filled. 
Neither knew how long they cried. It was almost a 
Marathon of tears, non-stop, like Darjeeling rain. Would 
it let up in less than three or four days ? 

“TI know you regret this’, Sumanta said at last, ‘““The 
property is lost but your vow has not yet been broken. 
What is there to cry so much about ? I shall leave at once. 
I can start for Japan tomorrow. You can break up the 
marriage if you wish. I have taken so much blame upon 
myself already that I am quite callous. My skin is as thick 
as rhinocerous hide. I have been knocked about so much 
Iam used to it. Do whatever you find necessary to protect 
your honour. If you explain everything to the trustees 
I am sure they will reconsider and restore the property”. 

Sumanta was on the point of leaving. But Nupur 
caught his hands and cried, “Don’t go, dearest, please 
don't go. I'll die if you do”. 
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Her weeping had stopped suddenly and her breathing 
was loud. She blushed. Sumanta did not notice it in 
the darkness. She seemed to wish to say something. 
Modesty prevented her. She was silent. 

“Nupur”, Sumanta said, “once before I withdrew 
from your life. I shall do so again. I realise that 
there is no place for me in it. I have thrust myself 
upon you. I'll take myself away. Be a good girl and 
don’t cry”. 

‘Am I crying ?” she asked, “I am not crying now’’. 

“You've been crying all this while. It must be 
three o'clock. Won't you go to sleep yourself and let 
me get a little sleep ?” Sumanta yawned. 

Nupur hid her face on Sumanta’s chest and murmured, 
“No”. 

“What am I to do with you? What is it that 
you want? What is in your mind? Will you please 
tell me for once ?” 

Nupur did not answer. But she let him understand 
that the sun had come out after the rain. 

“TI know you will not break your vow’, Sumata said 
as he caressed her, “‘I shall not force you. Come, let us 
accept the situation and live together memaks We 
can be friends and companions’. 

Nupur cried out suddenly, “Oh no, not that! No, 
dearest, not that !” 

“Then what ?” Sumanta was eager, “Then what ? 
Why did you cry ?” 

Nupur put her arms around him and asked, ‘“‘My dear, 
you won't turn an ascetic too, will you ?” 

Sumanta thrilled with surprise. He was unable to 
speak for a minute. Then he said, “Was this why you 
were crying ?”” He added with the air of making a 
discovery, ‘An ascetic! A yogi!” 
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Then he alarmed the woman he loved by exclaiming, 
“Yes, Oh yes, I shall become a yogi! Not just an 
ordinary yogi. A great one !” 

Dispelling the alarm he had caused he added, ‘“‘Do 
you know whom I shall be like? The Siva of the 


Kumara-sambhava? !” 

















9. An epic poem by the famous Sanskrit poet Kalidasa, describing 
the Puranic story how the ascetic god Siva, moved by the loving 
devotion of princess Uma, loved and married her, and a son was 
born to them. 











NOTES AND NEWS 











BUDDHIST TEXTS IN DEVANAGARI 

At a function held in the New Delhi Buddhist Temple in 
connection with the Buddhist Anniversary in May, Dr. §, 
Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of India, presented to the Diplomatic 
representatives of the Buddhist countries of Ceylon, Burma and 
Thailand, the first eleven volumes of the “Tripitaka’”, the Buddhist 
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countries, now published in Devanagari type by the Nalanda Pali 


Institute of Bihar. 
Inaugurating the celebration Dr. Radhakrishnan said it was 





















essential for the people to remember some of the great principles B 
for which the Buddha stood. “In this world, when we are passing si 
through so many uncertainties, the only thing that is certain is that M 
those who adhere to the moral law will survive. Those who do not G 
adhere to the moral law will pass out”, he said. ‘At a time like fo 
this when our country is faced with so many difficulties, when the H 
world itself is faced by a kind of vague sense of self-destruction, ce 
we must adopt what the sages have taught us’, Dr. Radhakrishnan 
added. 

The gathering was presided over by Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Union 
Minister of Education, who said that India, Asia and the whole 
world need the message of Lord Buddha today more than at any Ge 
other time in history. aut 

The meeting was addressed also by the Diplomatic represen- 
tatives of the three Buddhist countries who congratulated the Govt. rg 
of India and the Govt. of Bihar for jointly sponsoring the publication. ra 
The representatives of South Vietnam and Cambodia were also 

pho 


present on the occasion. 











MAULANA AZAD’S PORTRAIT 

A portrait of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was unveiled at the 
Iran Society of Calcutta by Prof. Humayun Kabir, Union Minister 
for Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, in the presence of 4 
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large number of distinguished educationists. The portrait will be 
ultimately hung in the Azad Hall of the proposed new building of the 
Society. 


TILAK MEMORIAL HALL IN MANDALAY JAIL 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, a famous Sanskrit scholar, patriot and 
revolutionary, was ‘ut into prison several times by the British- 
Indian govt., and one of his terms of imprisonment was spent in 
the Mandalay jail, Burma, during 1908-1914. In 1954 a delegation 
of Indian students. went to Burma to participate in a cultural 
festival and with them originated the idea of raising a memorial 
to Tilak’s days of imprisonment in Burma. The idea was endorsed 


by Gbps Sawahasll Nahe and (MA Cnt af TAM he ae 


made a grant of Rs. 50,000 for the purpose, to which a further 
sun of Rs. 10,000 was added from private subscriptions. The 
Burmese Govt. suggested that the proposed memorial should be 
something of practical utility. A hall was constructed within the 
Mandalay jail which has now been presented formally by the Indian 
Govt. to the Burmese Govt., for use as a library and meeting hall 
for the inmates of the jail and to be called ‘Tilak Memorial 
Hall”. The gift was accepted by the Burmese Govt. at a special 
ceremony held within the Mandalay jail. 


ART EXHIBITIONS 

A grand exhibition of Indian art was held in Essen, West 
Germany, through the collaboration of Indian and West German 
authorities. 

An exhibition was held in New Delhi of modern Dutch art 
organised by the Dutch Embassy and the All-India Fine Art and 
Crafts Society. 

The British Council held in New Delhi an exhibition of 
photographs and books on “Shakespeare in the Theatre”. 


OBITUARY 


The death occurred in Calcutta of the eminent Sanskrit scholar 
Mm. Prof. Dr. Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya (Sastri) at the age of 82. 


13 
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INDIAN INTERNATIONAL CENTRE IN DELHI 

It is understood that the Indian International Centre will start 
functioning in Delhi soon in rented premises for the present, while 
a 5Seacre plot of land has been acquired for building a permanent 
house for it at a cost of Rs. 45 lakhs. Provision will be made at 
the centre for residential accommodation for foreign scholars visiting 
Delhi and it will also be an institution where scholars from all 
parts of India and the world may come together for exchange of 
ideas and views. A board of trustees has been formed for the 
centre, of which Shri C. D. Deshmukh, Chairman of the University 
Grants Commission, is the president. 


AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL ITEM 
It is reported that while digging a well at Sultanganj near 
Bhagalpur in Bihar, a small golden image of the goddess Sarasvati 
was found along with some gold coins and ornaments, supposed to 
belong to c. 6th cent. A.D. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


A HISTORY OF INDIAN POLITICAL IDEAS, by Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, 
Oxford University Press, Bombay, 1959, Rs. 30. 

The second edition of Dr. Ghoshal’s “A History of Hindu 
Political Theories’”” has long been out of print. The present work 
is practically a new one, about three times larger than its prede- 
cessors. It covers the period from c. 1500 B.C. to. c. A.D. 1300. 
Ancient Indian treatises on the technical science of polity, the 
sacred literature of the Hindus, Buddhists and: Jains, works of 
classical Sanskrit and Tamil literature as well as relevant epigraphic 
material form in this book the basis of a full and learned study 
of such topics as the law of the social order, State law and justice, 
the principles and policies of Government and inter-state relations 
etc., with the object, principally, of unfolding the record of the 
Indian political mind in the order of its historical evolution. The 
work presents a historical survey combined with a critical analysis. 
Because of the lack of enough literary material, many writers on 
such themes fall into the error of reading modern ideas into the 
old texts—a pitfall Dr. Ghoshal has taken good care to avoid by 
confining himself to an objective interpretation of the material. 
This treatment in the hands of an author of Dr, Ghoshal’s mature 
scholarship is therefore very different from the outlook and 
endeavours of over-enthusiastic writers. The work thus does some- 
thing more than merely dealing with ideals, the intrinsic merits 
whereof are beyond doubt. It not only illustrates the genius of 
Indian culture in a particular field, but the principal and the most 
valuable contribution of a sound study like this lies in its furnishing 
the data, from an Eastern point of view, of a correct science of 
Comparative Politics which would take full cognizance of distinct 
types of institutions and theories born in different conditions of 
existence and forms of race-consciousness, and of the multilinear 
evolution of human social organizations. 

Sumati Bhattacharya 
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BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY IN THE LICHT OF HINDUISM, 
by Arthur Osborne, Rider and Co., London, 1959, 15s. 

In this book the author’s attempts to examine and explain the 
complementarism between Buddhism and Christianity. He reviews 
briefly the origin and history of the two faiths, the courses they 
followed, as also the decline into which they have now fallen. 
With a view to facilitate a comparison of their deeper spiritual 
content and doctrinal forms, he also presents an exposition of 
Hindu view-points. His conclusion is that Buddhism and Christianity 
are the two complementary aspects of a_ single process: the 
provision of a proselytising religion based on a Divine Founder 
in two forms, advaitic or metaphysical for the East and dualistic 
or devotional for the West, for the benefit of peoples whose own 
religions had lost their spiritual potency. Two chapters entitled 
“Buddhism and Hinduism’ and “Christianity and Buddhism” deal 
with this theme. The author finds in Hinduism a synthesis of the 
apparent doctrinal contradictions of Christianity and Buddhism. 
The book will stimulate interest in systems of religious thought 
other than one’s own. Mr. Osborne maintains that for each man 
the spiritual quest, which is the highest purpose of religion, is an 
inner event, and what happens outwardly concerns him only as the 
circumstance or medium of his quest. The present circumstance, 
he says, is simply this that the religions, being now known to one 
another, should exist harmoniously side by side, with full mutual 


recognition. 
Sita Devi 


GREAT THOUGHTS OF GREAT MEN OR IDEAS AND IDEALS, by Sain 
Das, Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research Institute, P.O. Sadhu Ashram 
(Hoshiarpur, E. Punjab), 1958, Rs. 3.50. 

The author of this book was a former Principal of the D.A.V. 
College, Lahore. It has chapters on the following themes viz 
Spiritual Realization, Outlook on the Life and Death, Art of Living, 
Happiness, Education, and Social and National Well-being. The 


essays show a spirit of devotion to God. 
Sita Devi 
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THE RELIGION OF THE BUDDHA AND ITS RELATION TO UPANISADIC 
THOUGHT, by Bahadur Mal, V.V.R. Institute, Sadhu Ashram, 
1958, Rs. 4.50. 

The author of this book is an ex-principal of the D.A.V. College, 
Ambala. It deals with the background and history of Buddhism, and 
with the life and teachings of the Buddha. It shows the _inter- 
relations of Hinduism and Buddhism and holds that Buddhism 
embodied “in itself the main elements of the religious thought 
of the Upanishads, which of course received a new shape at the 
hands of this master architect. While the elements in the main 
Upanishadic thought and in Buddhism are mostly the same, they are 
combined in the two systems in different ways resulting in different 


synthetic wholes.” 
Sita Devi 


THE BUILDING OF THE HOME, by B. P. Wadia, Ind. Institute of 
World Culture, Bangalore, 1959, Re. 1. 

In spite of the ascetic ideal, the Hindu mind has always 
stressed the great virtues of the householder’s life. Much of the 


social disorders of the presentday are no doubt attributable to the 
degeneration of home-life. The short essays in this small book 
present a survey of family-life and the parts to be played by 
each member. Birth-control, woman’s status, kitchen, library, servants 
and other such topics are also not neglected. 


Sumati Bhattacharya 


SINDHI SHORT STORIES, trans. by Hashoo Kewal Ramani, Hashmat 
Publications, New Delhi, Rs. 2.50. 

In this book twelve interesting short stories written by as 
many leading, and mostly young, modern writers in Sindhi have 
been collected. The writers are both Hindus and Muslims from 
India and West Pakistan. The translator is to be congratulated for 


undertaking such a praiseworthy task. 
Sumati Bhattacharya 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Co-operation, by Jawaharlal Nehru, Publications Division, Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting, Govt. of India, New Delhi, . 1959, 
Rs. 0.40. 


Target Figures for the Economic Development of the USSR, 


from 1959 to 1965 (Abridged), Information Dept. of the USSR 
Embassy in India, New Delhi. 


Forms of Rural Co-operation in the U.S.S.R., by Y. Borisov, 
Information Dept. of the USSR Embassy in India, New Delhi. 


Planning, Power and Welfare, by Dr. Daya Krishna, Congress fos 
. Cultural Freedom, New Delhi, 1959, Rs. 2. 
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